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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eonditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazime 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE A HOME BUILDER 


T would require more space than is allotted this Editor- 
ial for the front page to enumerate the manifold bene- 
fits to be derived fro ma race home magazine. We 
will try to mention one or two excellent features and 

peradventure tell you what a good monthly magazine comprises. 
There are, of course, essays, poems, stories, articles on some per- 
tinent current topic, the styles, general race news, and the edi- 
torials. Then there are the strong, forcible talks on the busi- 
ness and commercial side of our feeble race nature. These are 
indeed worthy departments of any monthly magazine. We have 
got to awake and get into the busy active financial life of the 
world. Look around you, reader and discover if you may, how 
many of the household articles of general use are made by our 
people. This is one of the ends and aims of The Half-Century 
Magazine. We are trying to arouse our people from the throes 
of our almost criminal lack of alertness. We are too contented 


in our meagre living to awake and make things that every home 
must have. 


HE lamented great Dr. Washington saw all this many years 
ago. He felt that the Negro should give a good account 

of himself along the line of knowing how to make things as well 
as to use them, after they were made by the energetic, ubiquitous 
white race. First the boys of Tuskegee were taught to make 
bricks. They needed buildings and they must have bricks to go 
into them. Then the boys were taught to make harness, and the 
girls were taught to make dresses. Later the boys were taught 
to make furniture, wagons, plows and the hoes with which to 
make farms and gardens. Here, in a nutshell is a hint of the 


great possibilities that lay in the thirsting reach of the anxious 
Negro in his development. 


HIS magazine carries forward the 
doctrine of racial growth, a word 
here, and a thought there is sowed into 
the rich fertile brain ‘of our men and 
women and often these very small ideas 
take on a spirit of development and 
finally something evolves out of them. 
Read the Half-Century Magazine 
every month. Do not miss a single issue 
—in its pages you may find a thought 
which may prove to be the determining 
factor of your life, and upon which may 
depend your usefulness to mankind 
when once it has aroused the sterling 
qualities within you. Read the Half- 
Century Magazine because it may have 
within its pages a noble lesson you may 
read to some anxious soul in search of 
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world. 

The Half-Century Magazine will point 
you the way to the door of opportunity 
and to the door of hope which need not 
be forever closed to you. 
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THE COLORED NURSE IN WAR TIME 

HAT may we not say of the women of our race? 

\ \ draft and volunteer system of the great world war, 

so stand the pride of our homes, the noble maidens 

principles of democracy. They will prove as our military spirit 

in arms have proved that he Negro is a complete entity, that 

meet the great human test, and to measure up on all the far 

fetched problem of civilization, that our feeling and spirit of 
people. 

We opine that with the dark skinned sister in the battle area 
shine the living spirit of Joan of Arc in that same degree as it 
is already manifested by the heroism of the white nurses who 
ored nurse will inspire her own race with her presence, and by 
the soft touch of her sister love for wounded brothers there 
care to dispel the gloom and desolation consequent of awful 
carnage. 
churches, she is becoming a great factor in politics, and she 
has shown her intellectual acumen along the fields of education, 
and in the fields of battle? 

THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 

of all peoples. It is but the forerunner of a democracy 
never yet achieved in America. It almost approaches to good 
the dawn of so bright a day speed on. 
The Negroes of America will hail it as 
ening up the dark corners of sin and 

evil and uprooting it forever. 
VERY sign conveys a great deal 
more than one reads. It is very 
event. Let the good times and the joy 
times come along with the work times 
what we were about to say at all. At 
last we are going to call for Colored vol- 
organized ranks of our womanhood to 
be trained as nurses to be sent overseas 
to the wants of our own Colored boys 
now fighting for us in France. Let us 


Nos. 3 and 4 
In the same spirit that our soldier boys take to the 
of our race, ready and willing to give their all for the great 
whatever is high and ennobling, or whatever is required to 
sacrifice is not one whit different because we are Colored 
serving in the hospital and driving the ambulance there will 
have already gone to France by thousands. Then, too, the Col- 
will spring into life all the tender emotionalism and painstaking 
The Colored woman has always been a great factor in our 
why may she not shine by the side of her brother in the hospitals 
HE Spirit of the times seems to warrant the safeguard 
fellowship and it does not pick its chances to show itself. Let 
the refreshing light from heaven bright- 
SEIZE THIS OPPORTUNITY 

often significant of some great coming 
and the sleep times. But this is not 
unteers from the disorganized and the 
to France. These nurses will minister 

make the most of this opportunity. 


(Northington 
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aw IN PURSUIT OF PEARL 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 
ial Author of Fate Leads Trumps; Cupid Plays the Ace; Baby Rose; Kits, etc. 


W ELL, what have you found out, Mr. The author begs to acknowledge his indebtedness ‘Now, Burton, suppose you tell us why you were 





Keene?” Peari asked. She had watched for the use of her pictures to Miss Verne Hooper, to rummaging around up in the attic the other night. 

all his movements with interest. whom this tale is respectfully and gratefully dedi- You must have had a special purpose because every- 

Several things. I know how he got in, cated. thing of value is kept on the first two floors. Tell 

where he stood when he struck your uncle with those ————————————————_ Ys and it may be that Mr. Gray can be persuaded 
Seen see Tr know that he was a small, red-headed will be plenty of time for that when Bobbie gets not to have you punished.” At this the man’s face 
man. In addition I know that he was left-handed.” jore.” brightened visibly, and he stopped twisting his cap 

My dear Bobbie, with your gifts along the line, “Very well,” agreed Pearl. around in his hands. 

anyone could become the greatest of fiction writers. True to his word, Holton arrived about an hour “All right,” he . greed, “but first I want Mr. Gray 


Why don’t you give up poetry and devote your time ; now i 
“1 99 ked hi i ‘ in to know that the d n f those shears was en- 
to it?” she aske im, utter altel ahindee 4 oes later, but he came alone, his face was wreathed in ropping 0 


merry eves smiles and his spirits ran high. tirely accidental. I had no intention of injuring him. 
aes hat wen ink Gt t sie ; “Where is your villian?” Vera asked as soon as he Now the reason I was hunting around up in your 
y a am trying to rival quieted down. attic was that I wanted to obtain a formula. The 


Sherlock Holmes, but in spite of that I have told you 
the truth, as you will have to admit before long.” 
“Do you intend to track the villian to his lair and 


“He will be along in good time. I expect him any way I learned of it was, some time ago I bought a set 
moment now, and the funny part of it is that he does of books from a second hand dealer, and among them 








eae a ge age not know that we know that he is our man. He thinks was a diary belonging to the former owner of this 
Lao borden a horn cm that he is wanted to do some work in his line.” house. According to it he was a scientist of some 
“Pearl” called Vera from somewhere below, “where “What kind of work does he do?” note. He seemed to have been experimenting = 
ge wl sere ee ee ne Es Gicsmaed os eee cane Wo ane oe 
“Coming.” 7 _ to him that waits,” was all that she could get out par at interes . 
ton, oon aaa oe ao as of him. covering almost, accidentally a formula that caused 
will bet you a caramel that I’ll beat you down.” Gray came into the room, greeted Robert and geraniums to bloom black, and thinking that it would 
“Done,” he replied, and hand in hand they raced Proposed playing a few games of whist. While the do the same for roses I made up my mind to try to 
down and into the dining room. girls were arranging the tables the bell rang. obtain it, after I found out that you had not sold 
“I win, I win,” Pearl cried, almost breathless and “Let me answer it, Vera.” Without waiting for her the apparatus upstairs. The diary said that the 
with color pounding in her cheeks. consent Holton started to the door. formula was in a drawer of an old desk. I examined 
“You don’t either,” Holton said equally as loud. When he returned he was followed by a small man 
At the table Vera and Uncle Harry stared at them dressed in a neat brown suit. The girls noticed first 
= Le penton achonieamnent. _ oo — = ~ — —— a: = ~~ FOR A COMPLETE 
“What in the world—?” began the latter, who re- almost literally flamed. en they noticed that he 
sembled a pirate with a heniae around his head. carried his cap in his left hand. He came into the SYNOPOSIS OF THIS 
“Pearl thinks that she won her bet to beat me room with shuffling steps and made several attempts STORY, SEE PAGE NINE 
downstairs.” to prevent the issuance of a hollow cough. Evi- 
“I did beat you, and you know it.” dently he was sick. 
“But you swung over the rail to the floor, and that several drawers the other night, but was forced to 
was not fair.” oo is Burton, of the Avenue Conservatory, make my escape when I heard someone coming up. 
“Pour Vamour de Mique,” said Vera. and he is here to see about a matter pertain- yt was while I was leaning over the rail that my 


_ “Indeed not, the love of our friend Mike had noth- ing to flowers,” Holton said. Burton bowed and then chears fell.” 
ing to do with it, it was for the love of a bit of he was forced to turn away in a paroxysm of cough- 


candy,” Robert explained, ing. HE company had not uttered a sound during the 
“T should think that you are both silly. Will you “I don’t understand what you mean, Robert, I ] time ne a man was speaking. Gray was the 


never learn to have any dignity?” scolded Vera. have no work of that kind to be done at present.” first to speak 
“Let them be, or you will spoil their appetites,” Gray was frankly puzzled, “Black roses! Why the man who succeeded in 
Uncle Harry warned her, laughing heartily. “The reason I had Burton come up,” began Holton, growing them would be a rich man in a week,” he 
‘I am real glad to see that you are better, Mr. watching the man narrowly, “is that I thought he said half to himself. 


Gray.” would like to get back something that he left behind Robert was more practical. 


“Yes, I feel all right now, but I would give a thou- on his other visit.’ Then he held out to him the « i ad 
sand dollars to get my hands on the person who ghears, ee ——— — 


gfe Se Sonn pen presence of one _,5u*Prise, mingled with fear, crept over the face “Suppose we try it folks.” At this they all got up 
of the world’s best sleuths, and he may make you keep of the white man. He cast a longing eye toward the and started upstairs. Burton started too, and as no 
your word.” Pearl looked slyly at the discomfitured °!0Sed door behind him. one objected he went along. sili iat 
Robert and continued, “already he has discovered that “You need not go to the trouble to deny that they They found the desk without any difficu my a 
the dastardly deed was done by a small, red-haired, are yours, for I have made sure of that,” Holton told there was not enough light for them to see well. Vera 
left-handed man.” him as he saw him trying to think of some way out. sent Pearl down for her flashlight, and by its rays 
“Ts that so. Well, when I remember that he is the At this point Gray jumped out of his chair and cried, they went over the thing carefully. All the drawers 
fellow who makes wearing apparel give up secrets “So you are the dirty housebreaker, eh?” He would were pulled out. . : . : 
I can believe it.” This shot made Pearl devote her have struck him, but was prevented by Robert, who “Here we are,” said Holton, peering into a tiny 
attention to her grapefruit. “At any rate,” went on reminded him that the man was undoubtedly very drawer close to the floor. 4 
Gray, “he will find me as good as my word.” sick. “Indeed it was the’ formula, but not as they ha 
“Do you hear that, Bobbie? When do you expect hoped to find it. Some enterprising mouse had de- 
to bring the scoundrel within touching distance of cided to live in the drawer and had used the paper 
Uncle Harry?” he found so conveniently placed there for a bed. 
“It might be today and it might be sometime next Robert held up the tattered document, but all that 
year,” he replied. Holton then questioned Gray about could be seen was a few mystic symbols. ; 
the noise he had heard, and asked him when and from “This seems to be a case where the best laid plans 
whom he had bought the house. He jotted down the of men were all upset by the better plans of mice, 
address of the dealers who had sold it for future he exclaimed. Considerably disappointed they fled 
reference. Then the table talk turned to other things, back downstairs and into the living room, that is all, 
except Burton, who took advantage of their pre-occu- 
pation to vanish. 











HE next day, early in the afternoon, the tele- 
phone roused Pearl from a pleasant lethargy. 
She held a reluctant ear to the receiver. 

“Hello,” she called. 

“Yes, this is York 7593.” 

“This is Miss Gray.” 

“Bobbie, you mean thing to disguise: your voice.” 
The ear was no longer reluctant. 

“What’s that? Really? I can hardly believe it.” 

“Allright, I will be sure to do so.” 

“What did he say?” Vera wanted to know when she 
had hung up the receiver. Pearl turned to her with 
excitement in her voice. 

“Bobbie says that he has found the man who struck 
Uncle Harry and will bring him down in an hour. I 
am to tell Uncle at once.” 

“Good for him. Did he tell you anything about 
him?” 

“No, and I am just dying to see if he really has red 
hair.” 

“IT wouldn’t tell Uncle, it might excite him. There 


“She 


turned ne the next thing to be cleared up is the 

mystery of how you obtained your informa- 
tion,” said Pearl, seating herself, and with real curi- 
osity. 

“That can be done in a few words,” Robert told 
her. 

“For instance, how did you know that Burton was a 
small man and red headed?” put in Gray. 

“Easily, I saw the print of his foot in the dust 
of the floor and judged his size by the size of his 
shoe and the measurement of his stride. As for his 
red hair, I found a wisp of it caught in a splinter of 
the window casing where he bumped his head in climb- 
ing through.” 

“How about his being left-handed?” asked Vera. 

“Well, I noticed that when he tried to pull out one 
of the larger drawers he braced himself with his 
right hand. The imprint was plain enough in the 
dust.” (Continued on page 9) 
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THE MAKING OF LEON TONY 


.By MAGGIE SHAW FULLILOVE 


Sa 





EON TONY BRADFORD walked along the 
country road which led to Zulu City. It was 
Saturday, the country man’s day in the little 

city, and Leon Tony never failed to mingle 
with the Saturday crowd, his huge form always tow- 
ering a good half-foot above the tallest. 

It was early June, but the coolness of ‘May still 
lingered with a kind of tender warmth in its little 
gusts of southern wind. The full foliage of the great 
oaks, elms, and maples; the thick blackberry hedges 
laden with luscious fruit, fields of splendid young 
corn and cotton, created a sweet early summer tang 
which seemed enough to fairly soak into the circula- 
tion of the heat. 

But the fields of corn and cotton held little attrac- 
tion for Leon Tony on Saturdays,—the memory of 
other days of toil and weary plodding still clung. The 
deep, cool shade of the trees afforded such fragrant 
rest for his tired body, so he always regarded them 
with friendly interest. Not that Leon Tony hated the 
farm; he loved it with all his young soul—as is the 
case with all true farmer-folks—loved it better than 
anything else, loved it for the simple home it gave 
over there behind the big oaks, adored it as he ador- 
ed his little wrinkled, bent-backed mother, and was 
obedient to all its different calls to duty, accepting the 
toil as his portion just as he had since earliest child- 
hood accepted his mother’s scoldings and even severest 
forms of punishment as his due. 

But Saturday was a holiday for the farmer-falk 
about Zula City—a day of idleness and indulgence. 
They crowded its narrow streets; blocked the cross- 
ings unmolested; spent their money for useless trifles 
at the five and ten cent store; ate, drank, and made 
merry all day long. 


A* Leon Tony swung along after the half-bent, 
stoop shouldered manner of his kind, he sud- 
denly remembered that June the fifth, four days from 
Saturday, would be Registration Day in Zula City. 
He stopped short, looked about him for a suitable 
resting place, and finding it in the form of waving 
clover knoll, doubled his huge body farmer fashion 
and sat down to think. 

Leon Tony’s idea of war was that of terror; this 
was true of all the farm folks he knew. He had 
noted the fact that men, not anywhere were volun- 
teering, with anything like hurrahing histeria. He, 


like most Americans, could see no glamour of glory: 


in it—no vision of himself on horseback waving arms 
and dashing on to certain victory: but saw it in it’s 
true light—war stripped bare of all its romantic 
allurements and recognized it in its true garb, dull, 
dirty, and dangerous. He was not alone in his idea 
concerning this war. America’s citizens, even the 
most (patriotic, were not blind to its perils; but it 
was with eyes wide open to what was before them 
that those who volunteered to enter themselves into 
the military service were moved. It was not by zest 
of adventure, nor by the warm ardor of youth, nor 
by stimulus of enthusiasm, but they were rather 
moved by a stern resolute sense of duty. They knew 
that a monstrous joy lay before them, and felt 
that it was theirs to see it through to victory. No 
sudden heat characterized their actions; but rather a 
cold determination characteristic of men who are 
capable of reasoning and of taking danger into ac- 
count, 

Leon Tony was simply one of many who did not 
fall in with the patriotic proffering of personal serv- 
ice; not that he was disloyal, but he, like thousands 
ef others, especially members of his race, had the 
idea that this call to arms was not for such as he; 
that courage, moral and physical endurance, self- 
forgetfulness and sacrifice were demanded of other 
men—men who took active part in American politics; 
men who had the privilege to vote, and the privilege 
to live without fear of insult. ‘Let those who live 
under full security of the Red, White and Blue fight 
and die for her honor,” he said, and rising he pulled 
the wide sun sat over his eyes and resumed his 
journey to the city of pleasant holiday. 

He had journeyed about a mile when he heard the 
muffled rumbling of buggy wheels, and when he 
looked around and saw who occupied it, a deep em- 
barrassment mingled with a certain admiration, caus- 
ed him to halt, step to the edge of the road and 
take off his wide hat. The driver was a young 
woman whose beauty and personal charm had al- 
‘ways held Leon Tony abashed. Her superior intel- 
lect and striking beauty made her a thing apart— 
a sort of a divinity not made for such as he. 


M ARY LOUISE was beautiful; no one could deny 
it. Her complexion of clear bronze as vivid 
and glowing as a summer rose, was her heritage from 
Indian descent; her eyes soft as a dove’s and inno- 
cent as a young child’s after the manner of Negro 
maidens—were black as night, and served a splendid 
match for the Indian jet of her heavy hair. Superi- 
ority over the other young women of the community 
set her apart to be envied, nevertheless, admired by 
them; adored and much sought after by the young 
men who were brave enough to court her. She, in 
turn, greatly appreciated their admiration, and re- 
warded it with a lavish bestowal of warmest friend- 
ship; but their offers of love, borne with patient in- 
tolerance, she always kindly rejected. None of them 
stirred her woman’s heart. Indeed it became the 
general opinion that she regarded love and marriage 
with any of them as a matter not to be dreamed of. 
They believed further that the idea had been worn in- 
to the very warp and woof of her life by her parents 
and other relatives that she with her educational 
attainments could not dream of mating with the very 
best of those country youths. 


In this they were mistaken; the young woman’s 
real reason was because of a certain standard of 
ideals which her own fancy had created. She was 
as innocent of those foolish, haughty notions, and 
was as noble and generous as the maidens of her 
race can be. But she had her ideals; was in fact a 
hero worshiper, and the man who could measure up 
to those ideals she could love as few other women 
could, 


No one knew this better than Leon Tony, and not 
keing able to struggle above the limited educational 
advantages of the countryside, no one felt his in- 
ferior position more keenly. For this reason, al- 
though he worshipped this young woman, he never 
spoke five words to her. 


Sitting upright in the seat beside her in almost 
toc intelligent posture for his canine station in life 
was a ragged, muffly white dog, the envy of all her 
young suitors. 


“Good morning,” she called, sweetly parting her 
lips in one of her dazzling smiles which never fail- 
ed to warm the coldest heart. “Whoa, Regina.” And 
she actually stopped the cream colored mare opposite 
him. “Whoa, Regina! Whoa!” This time there was 
a tint of terror in her voice as the spirited mare 
tramped and pawed the earth impatiently. The lit- 
tie dog barked and whined a little. 


“Leon, will you please drive her the rest of the 
way? I’m afraid of her this morning . . . she’s 
figety.” 

“Certainly, Miss Mary Louise, I’ll be glad to serve 
you.” Something in the way he said it gave her the 
utmost confidence in his strength and ability to mas- 
ter the situation. He had scarcely taken his seat 
before the animal dashed off down the road as fast 
as she could under the master hand which held her. 
His steady pull and gentle words quieted her, how- 
ever, and they were soon sailing gracefully along 
the country road. 


Mary Louise, no longer afraid, chatted gaily; the 
little dog dethroned, trotted; along behind. 

Leon Tony listened silently to her gay chatter; her 
easy flow of words and sometimes the complexity of 
her statements amazed and intimidated him greatly, 
for his modest supply of adjectives seemed wholly in- 





SONG 


By RALEIGH JAMES JOHNSON 


— me a song, of pearls and flowers, 

Sing me a song to while the hours, 

Sing of the blue skies all wreathed im splendor, 
Sing of a bliss no care can hinder. 

Ah, the world is woe, my dear, 

Everywhere I go, my dear, 

Lull me, that I may sleep tight, my dear, 

Ah, how sweet, good night, my dear. 


adequate to her intelligent prattle. He continued to 
listen in silence, and, as taciturn and constrained 
persons invariably must, invited that peculiar ability 
of some people, some times unlearned ones, to main- 
tain a rush and gush of laughter of chatter. 

Presently she launched upon the supreme topics 
of War and Registration. 

“I suppose you are going to register,” she said, 
“you would make a splendid soldier.” She measured 
his huge form with her eyes and he was struck by 
the ingenuous earnestness of her tone. 

“They are calling for men between the ages of 21 
and 31,” she continued. 


“T am 25,” he managed to say. 


A’ that moment they were passing a little cabin— 
one of those clean, white washed abodes,—a jewel 
Sitting in the midst of trees, and vines and rosebush- 
es; a little house that savored of love and happiness; 
a home which smiled and beckoned. A mocking bird 
in a tree over by the fence was pouring out a shower 
of liquid notes; ring doves cooed and softly nestled 
up under the eves, A tiny brown mother, scarcely 
more than a child, poked her head out) the door, but 
quickly drew back when she saw who were passing. 
Then all unexpectedly, she appeared again, and leap- 
ed through the open doorway! A scream rent the 
air; for she saw her nine months’ old baby crawling 
out in the road within ten feet of the horse’s roofs. 
The sudden curve around the yard fence had so ob- 
structed the view that the unfortunate child was not 
observed until the horse ‘was almost upon him. 


Leon Tony drew rein with such muscles of iron, 
and so quickly, that the mare reared above the child 
with threatening terror. 

With a wild cry, Mary Louise leaped from the 
puggy and almost quicker than it takes to tell, 
snatched the baby from almost under the horse’s 
hoofs. Reaching the porch in safety, she turned, still 
holding the little thing against her breast, and watch- 
ed with admiration, Leon Tony’s efforts to quiet the 
plunging frightened horse. 

“Oh you precious, precious little one!” he heard 
her say before she finally gave the child to its moth- 
er—holding on to it mother-like before she finally 
parted from it. 


This act, small as it may seem, was not lost on 
Leon Tony; it fascinated and thrilled him; stirred 
within him a certain longing which made him trem- 
ble. Unable to control himself for the moment, he 
gazed at the young woman in wonder. Then in all 
that thrilling moment his mind became fully awake 
to the realization of why the great conflict of nations 
was being carried on. Into the heart of this coun- 
try youth, the higher ideal of citizenship was born. 
Suddenly he knew why America and all other coun- 
tries of democratic prigin were being swept into the 
maelstrom of thu present war, He knew intuitively, 
without putting it into words, why America, his 
country, n.ast nave men, stalwart, brave, and strong 
of heart and sinew to fight and protect those ideals 
which constitutes the very foundation of its existence 
—those sacred ideals which make love and home and 
happiness possible. Then came a deeper realization 
—one most vital to his own interests; since the hand 
of Destiny had given the banner of Liberty and Free- 
dom to his race, and guided his people through the 
many stormy vicissitudes that threatened its extinc~ 
tion, it now became the supreme duty of the strong 
hearted soldier men of his race to manfully hold this 
banner aloft and fight for his country, for the brotec- 
tion of his home—the women and children of his race. 

He cast a glance backward at the gleaming cabin 
fast losing itself among the trees; then slowly, timid- 
ly, allowed his gaze to rest upon the perfect young 
woman at his side—a woman as pure and lofty and 
beautiful as any woman America has produced. Only 
a moment, then he turned away with self-condemna- 
tion for having dared to think of loving her in his 
present roughness. 

“l would rather have died than to have seen one 
scratch on that young one—and you,” he ventured 
to remark, remembering his tenacious hold on the 
reing in the effort to keep the plunging animal from 
trampling upon them both in that awful moment 
back there. : 

She raised her soft eyes and looked straight at 
him—a look so grave and sweet ard solemn that it 
thrilled him to the core, and kindled to flame the in- 
stinct to fight for his own. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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SHORTY 


By BEULAH WHEELER 





N the little greasy restaurant where he worked 

at occasional odd jobs, the queer looking un- 

dersized man was called Old Shorty, a term 

used both for contempt and half hearted en- 
dearment, The cook, a huge slatternly creature, so 
great was her pride in her vaguely hinted “connec- 
tions” and so great her scorn for the nondescript 
creature always dressed in rags that she dubbed him 
with another adjective—common—the acme of all 
that was odious in her eyes. And so often she held 
her dissertations upon the subject of her uselessness 
that the cringing man no longer winced when her 
careless words struck the quick. 

But the man despite the dirt and rags had once 
been a real man until drink had taken away his 
little uncertain initiative and energy, leaving him a 
sodden wreck. Sometimes he almost dispised him- 
self when the heavy lethargy moved and he saw 
with pathetic clearness the awful indignity of his 
position among the filthy pans and the crawling in- 
sects. But even as he hated it, his weak hands paw- 
ed desperately over the dishes of messy food, returned 
from the dining room, and he felt in anticipation 
the effects of the liquor he craved. 

Then all at once he would start to work to re- 
create himself, plodding along blindly with a sort 
of hopeless energy. One morning he would appear 
at work with a jagged edged collar on, a frayed 
string of a tie, adding jauntiness to it. He would 
even manage to save money enough to change his 
ragged clothes for a less dilapidated second hand 
suit. But as his filth and rags had caused sniffs and 
contempt, so in greater degree did his attempts to 
change his state meet with the raucous-voiced coarse 
jokes of his fellow workers. Little by little his 
ephermeral assumption of dignity would leave him 
and he would end in the same bleary-eyed creature 
that he was before. He would fall prey to self 
pity and the thought of his unworthiness. His fig- 
ure would grow more slack and his clothes return 
to rags. The details of his losing fight were depress- 
ing and sickening to the eye. 


One day he would be missing; the flies would buzz 
in unmolested delight among the pans; the kitchen 
floor would become greasy and slippery. If he did 
not return before the state of things became un- 
bearable, or if a hungry tramp did not come along, 
the cook herself would grumblingly splash a little 
water around. Very shortly the tiny chasm of 
Shorty’s absence would be bridged. He would sneak 
in one day about noon.or later, silent, shaky, morose, 
his thin hands clutching at bits of dry bread in 
hungry eagerness. The cook would sigh with re- 
lief as she threw the pans into his tub. There was 
never any question of firing Shorty because of these 
lapses; Shorty was an institution, tolerated because 
of custom, 


HERE was one, however, working in the smoky 

kitchen who felt something akin to sympathy for 
this man,—old common Shorty. It was the woman 
in the faded calico dress who washed the dishes and 
had done so since the restaurant opened. Perhaps 
her sympathy was the response from her inner self 
that knew from her own disapointments the agony of 
his humble failures. ‘Some inate delicacy kept her 
from humiliating him with open compassion, but al- 
ways she saved the choicest bits of left over pie, 
the cleanest plates of food, while in her heart she 
cherished each attempt at regeneration. But because 
of this consideration of his feelings Shorty never had 
the comfort of knowing that there was one woman 
in his little world that held for him the same fearful 
fascinated adoration that a mother has for her weak- 
ling son. 

All at once a change came over the place; the wait- 
ers were throwing aside their jackets, badges of serv- 
itude to assume the soldiers uniform—badges of serv- 
ice. Some times the youths returned to visit the 
place, their coming changing the little drab restaur- 
ant into a place of grandeur. One of them, young, 
virile, handsome in his new uniform, came to be seen 
and admired. While his old companions were con- 
gratulating him, Shorty’s eyes were following him, 
dull apathetic, hopeless. The youngster saw and felt 
a patronizing compassion for the longing that was in 
the man’s eyes, and he spoke to Shorty. 

“Why don’t you go, too, Shorty,” he said, “army 
life would make a man out of you like it has me.” 
He glanced at his tanned hands with pride and then 
quite careless of the effect of his words, the boy left. 

At the boy’s words a new and strange vision of 
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himself as he might be appeared to Shorty and his 
eyes glowed with the fervor of his image, firm, erect 
and entirely worthy of respect. But the cook sniffed 
and said, “Law, they don’t take no sich common 
things in the army as old Shorty. What ud he look 
like with a uniform on? Why he’d be a disgrace 
to the uniform.” And then she laughed as if at a 
great joke. At her words conviction of his useless- 
ness found a sure but willing confirmation in her 
words. The splendid vision of himself as the soldier 
that he might be, slowly faded, leaving him a de- 
spairing, inert creature. 

“Yer right, I gess,” he agreed sourly, “ain’t good 
enough, I reckon.” He spoke almost to himself so 
that no one but the dishwasher caught the lingering 
note of wistfulnes beneath the bitterness. 

Sympathetically she went over and laid a hand on 
his dirty jacket. 


EVER mind, Shorty,” she half whispered, “I 

guess you ain’t so bad.” She was trying to 
argue with the suspicious look that was in his face, 
“T guess you’re good enough t’ die fer yer country.” 
The cook was listening with a mocking grin, but the 
dishwasher, unmindful now, found words for the faith 
she had always had in Shorty. 

“IT don’t care how no ’count you are ner how bad, 
bein’ willin’ t’? die fer yer country makes you as 
good as anybody, The best of them can’t do no 
better than that.” Then she surprised even herself 
as much as it bewildered the man, “I wish you would 
go, Shorty,” she cried, “an’ show ’em all that you’r 
just as good as they are and brave, too.” And then, 
abashed by her precipitate words, she sought to cov- 
er her embarrassment by washing dishes with un- 
wonted energy. 





LINE UP 


jt ain’t the guns, for armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation 

That makes them win the day. 


T ain’t the individuals 
Nor the army as a whole 
But the everlastin’ team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 





“Aw,” responded Shorty, surprised by this outburst, 
“they wouldn’t take me.” But across his brain, one 
phrase had caught and was searing itself, “Good 
enough t’ die fer yer country.” Was he? Was a man 
who did no more than earn enough to satisfy his 
cravings, ‘was he really good enough to offer his life 
to his country? 

Outwardly as the days went on he was the same 
phlegmatic creature of before and often the woman 
who had had so much faith in him watched in dis- 
appointment his lack of response. The wooden fea- 
tures gave no hint of the thoughts that were going 
through his mind, At times Shorty felt that noth- 
ing but the wearing hopeless resistance was to be his, 
but then he would gulp down a big breath as he 
caught sight of the dishwasher’s face that held unbe- 
lievable lights of hope and faith. But these mo- 
ments when the inspiration returned could not last 
long and when they left, the reaction came and he 
was only a limp, forlorn man struggling against per- 
plexing elements that overwhelmed him. 

One day his place was vacant. Once more the 
work had to be divided among the sweating, over- 
worked members of the kitchen crew. Because it was 
a dreadfully hot summer and the smoking kitchen 
was more unbearable than before, Shorty’s absence 
was noticed more than before, and his peculiar use- 
fulness was felt. 

“Shorty’s jes’ got to cut out this goin’ and stayin’ 
away so long without lettin’? anybody know where 
he is,” the cook grumbled as she labored with a 
grimy pan, 

“Be glad when he comes back,” another said giv- 
ing a dish a doubtful cleaning. Somehow, even now, 
they did not think of getting any one else. It was 
Shorty’s place. 


"= in her terribly hot corner the sagging dish- 
washer washed and dried dishes automatically. 
Life was a very dull leaden affair now, and even 
the joy of hope that had sustained her was gone. 
To her, Shorty’s failure was the painful hurt inflict- 


ed by the most beloved child. One can only pity 
even when the hurt is greatest, The days passed in 
endless monotony, varied only by intenser heat or 
more work. 

When she had given up all hope of his coming 
again, he returned. When she heard him coming, she 
felt that it was he for her heart gave a sudden glad 
leap and he could not look up to see if her heart told 
the truth. 

He was not so young, virile or handsome; he was 
just old common Shorty. Even the olive drab uni- 
form did not hide the pitiful thinness of him, nor the 
stooped shoulders, but there was something different 
about him, a subtle indefinable difference. Perhaps 
it was the-desperate set of his lips, or it might have 
been the dignity of the new uniform he wore. 

For some moments Shorty stood there while the 
business of the place made him feel queer and out of 
it. The cook had not seen him, and diffidently he 
approached the dishwasher. After all, she was the 
only one who was interested in him. 

Although she wanted to cry aloud in her gladness 
in his redemption of her faith, she could only look 
at him with joy in her eyes. He watched her for a 
moment, how the muscles stood out in lumps that 
moved as she worked. A sudden wave of tender- 
ness for this woman with her hair in a graying knot 
on her head, swept into his heart and he spoke to 
her. 

“T’m back,” he said abrutly and he added quite un- 
necessarily, but that he might get the joy of saying 
these words to her, “I’m a soldier now.” 

Only when he spoke did she stop her work to let 
him see and know that his return had put gladness 
into her eyes. “I’m so glad t’ see yer Shorty,” was 
all that she could say, but the words satisfied him. 

“T jes’ kep’ thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ about what you 
said about me bein’ good enough t’ die fer mah coun- 
try an’ then one day it all came to me; jes’ as plain 
what you meant. Why, that’s all I’m good fer—jes 
good enough t’ die fer mah country. I ain’t never 
done nothin’ worth while, perhaps I c’n do somethin’ 
now t’ make up fer it.” 

She hung upon every word, her eyes proudly 
watched each unconscious movement, 

He continued with the details. “When I got there 
they wouldn’t take me—cause I was,”—he gulped, 
ashamed to say the words, “I was physically unfit, 
wasn’t strong and didn’t weigh enough. ’*Course 
when they told me that I was pretty near crazy, 
I didn’t want to come back here and let you know 
or think that I wasn’t nuthin’ an’ didn’t care. Final- 
ly when one of the men down there saw how much I 
cared he offered to let me go up on his farm an’ 
work.” He fingered his hat and was almost unable 
to repress the pride from his voice for he saw that 
he was making an impression. He went on. “Well, 
I worked up there all summer, done all kinds of 
hard work, too, pitching hay, and milkin’ the cows.” 
It was a tribute to the change in him that he thus 
carelessly passed over the moments of agony in the 
boiling sun, of his hours of weakness and his days 
of weariness. 


E was nearing the end of his story, the trium- 

phant end, “Well, the hard work and the good 
grub and the plenty of fresh air done me a lot of 
good.” He glanced apolegtically at the several hol- 
lows in his uniform. “ ‘Course I ain’t up to what I 
ought to be now, but it won’t be long before you 
wouldn’t know me.” And now the story was fin- 
ished, he came to the important part and he told it 
barely and without a detail. “When I went back to 
volunteer, I passed—and I’m a soldier now.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she cried. Impulsively she took 
both his hands in hers, unmindful of the soap suds 
that spattered his neat uniform. “I’m so glad,” she 
repeated, “because I feel like I helped you.” 

“You did,” he acknowledged, “if it hadn’t been 
fer seein’ the look on your face when you told me 
that you believed in me, I couldn’t a done it, be- 
cause—well, it was hard—and it still is.” 

Bashfully, diffidently, the man who had resurract- 
ed himself from the Phoenix-like ashes of deep des- 
pair, put his hand in his pocket and drew out a 
cheap ring. “I’m going across pretty soon,” he said, 
“and I wanted to give you this—it ain’t much good, 
it’s kinda brassy,” he hurried on, trying to disre- 
gard the incredulousness in her face, “but my moth- 
er gave it to me before she died, an if I don’t come 
back,” he concluded simply, “I’d want you to have 
it,” (Continued on page 11) 
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coming to the oval face. 
in the upper left hand picture. 


knot. 


purpose. 


There is no end to the variety of coiffures be- 
One of them is shown 


The hair is 
puffed over the ears and drawn loosely back from 
the forehead. The back hair is done in a simple 


If your hair is short and thin, part off the front 
and pin on a switch, using invisible pins for the 
Now bring the front hair over the false 
hair in the manner shown in the lower hand pic- 


ture. Pull the false hair over the ears using 
invisible pins to keep it in place. Make a psyche 
in the back. 


BECOMING FALL COIFFURES 


The French twist is pretty and appropriate for 
almost any occasion. Part the hair in the middle 
and brush smoothly back; divide the back hair 
in two parts. rolling the right half over the 


left half. Finish the coiffure with a fancy 
comb, 


Puffs and curls are youthful and so is the side 
part. Whether you have an abundance of hair 
or just enough to cover your head, you dress it 
in the manner shown (lower row centre) be- 
cause the curls and puffs are just pinned on. 
It doesn’t pay to puff your own hair when you 
can buy such puffs as these for $2.25. 


smoothly as possible. 


brush it back smoothly and pin it securel 
place. 


at the back. 


with a switch at the back of the neck. The upper 
right hand figure illustrates this style. 


butante. 


twist it into a — knot at the nape of the 
neck. ‘ 


ot it neatly as shown in the lower right hand 
cture. 

air around the crown of the head and make the 
two knots as shown, 


we 















If your hair is coarse and thick dress it as 
Part it in the middle, 


in 
If it is long enough make a simple not 
If it is short make a simple knot 


The simple coiffure is the thing for the de- 
Brush the hair back very smoothly and 
Pin a swite just above the knot and 


If your hair is abundant part off the 





What They Are Wearing - - 





{TH the approach of Autumn’s gaily decked 
trees and chilling winds wintry attire begins 
to loom large. 

Velvet and fur have assumed a most important 
place in milady’s wardrobe. The necessity for sav- 
ing wool is responsible for this, for suits and coats 
of velvet will be found warmer and more practical 
for winter than silk or satin. 

One sees simple little dresses of velvet worn with 
fur cape-coats that button snugly across the front 
while the back falls back as a cape and turns under 
in a manner most captivating. 

Velvet too, seems to be the favored fabric for mil- 
linery this season. Extremes prevail. The wide 
hats are very wide of brim and many of them droop 
decidedly, while the small hats are extreme in their 
diminutiveness of size and almost invariably turn 


« By Madam F. Madison 





up. As for trimmings, feathers are being used ex- 
tensively—coq, ostrich and peacock being the most 





“WE WILL BE GLAD TO PURCHASE 
FOR ANY OF OUR READERS, HAIR 
NECESSARY FOR ANY OF THE COIF- 
FURES SHOWN. ALL PUFFS, CURLS 
AND SWITCHES WILL BE CAREFULLY 


MATCHED. EXCELLENT QUALITY AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 





favored. Fur flowers, fur bands and fur bows will 
be introduced as trimmings during the winter, 

Just now the smartest hats are all of one tone, 
brown being the most popular color of the season. 
Purple and green also, are decidedly smart colors 


and of course black comes in for its share of ap- 
preciation among the smartly clad. 


The very short fur coat will be the smartest for 
fall and winter wear. There are two reasons for this 
—economy is one of them—and in these days of ac- 
tivity one does not wish to be encumbered with a 
long heavy coat. 

Because the dresses are rather skimpy and mate- 
rials of all kinds are being used sparingly, great 
quantities of embroideries are seen on all costumes. 
Sometimes these are of wool, and sometimes of silk 
or metallic threads, usually of a bright color. 


Skirts are longer, much longer—some of them are 
seven inches from the floor for daytime wear, while 
the evening gowns are longer still and many of 
them boast of long trains. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hate described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





HE NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE 


met in Atlantic City, August 21st-23rd. Among 
the speakers for the occasion were Governor Edge, 
Mayor Bachrach, Dr. R. R. Moton and Hon, Emmett 
J. Scott, the special assistant to the Secretary of 


War. J. C. Napier, of Nashville, was elected presi- 
dent; Emmett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Secretary; and 


Charles H. Anderson, Jacksonville, Fla., Treasurer. 


Mme. E, Azalia Hackley directed a chorus of 300 
Colored singers in Detroit in September. These sing- 
ers charmed the audience with folk lore songs, and 
ballads by the race’s foremost composers. The recital 
was a benefit for Mercy Hospital of that city. 


A woman’s police reserve corps, to aid in eliminat- 
ing immorality in San Juan, Porto Rico, is being 
organized. The call has been issued for several thou- 
sand women. 


It is rumored that the Ninth Cavalry of Colored 
Troopers have been sent from the Philippine Islands 
to Vladivostok, Russia, for service there. These men 
have shown their value in guerilla warfare in the 
islands from time to time, hence they are considered 
the best selection for the post in Russia. 


The B. M. C. of the Odd Fellows held its nineteenth 
session in New York City in September. There were 
282 delegates in attendance from different parts 
of the country. John; S. Noel of Charleston, W. Va., 
was elected Grand Master; Robert J. Nelson, Har- 
risburg, Pa., grand secretary; Charles Colbourne, 
Wilmington, Del., grand treasurer; Percy W. Howard, 
Jackson, Miss., grand attorney, and W. L. Houston, 
Washington, D. C., delegate to England. 


One very large mattress factory in Chicago has 
replaced all its employees, from mechanic to laborer 
with Colored women. The manager says: “The 
change surpasses my most sanquine expectations, in 
other words, we are receiving a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay.” 


At the recent meeting of the Elks in Baltimore the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing term: 
Armond W. Scott, G. E. R.; A. J. Brown, L, K. C.; 
J. T. Carter, grand treasurer; G. E. Bates, grand 
secretary. The next session of the grand lodge will 
be held in 1919 in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Two thousand four hundred and fifty-five men grad- 
uated from the Artillery Training School in Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently, and of that number thirty-three 
were Colored, Six of the ten men who carried off 
honors were Colored. 


Because of the excellent spirit and the wonderful 
endurance shown by the Colored regiment of steve- 
dores in France the time for unloading the immense 
American transports has been reduced from four days 
to forty hours. The first time an American transport 
had to be unloaded in Europe it took 52 days to com- 
plete the job, gradually it was reduced to four days, 
but after the Colored men were put on the job it 
was only a matter of hours before the great trans- 
port was unloaded, and put in shape to return to 
America. 


George R. Garner, Jr., the well known tenor so- 
loist, directed a chorus of seventy-five voices at the 
War Exposition recently held in Chicago. 


Liberia has suceeded in procuring a loan of $5,- 
000,000.00 from the United States to assist in carry- 
ing on the war with Germany, and to develop a pro- 
duction of rice and other foodstuffs for the allies, as 
well as to place on the market many of the greatly 
needed products with which the little republic 
abounds. 


Interesting among the Colored rookies in the Ameri- 
can Army is ‘Count David Ben Isaac de Kellscritta, 
a Jewish Colored private who speaks twenty-seven 
languages. He is a relative of the late King Menelik 
of Abyssinnia, 


Miss Helen Hagan, the celebrated pianist, has been 
selected for the Government by the New York Y. M. 
C. A., to play for the boys in France, Miss Hagan 
sailed early in September. 

Colonel Franklin A. Denison, head of the 370th In- 
fantry, now in service overseas, has been forced to re- 
turn to his home in Chicago on account of ill health. 


Orders have been issued by the War Department 
to the office of Surgeon General, which will enable 
Colored nurses who have been registered by the 
American ‘Red Cross Society, to render service for 
their own race in the Army. Colored nurses will be 
assigned to the base hospitals now established at 
Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kians.; Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia.; Camp Tay- 
lor, Louisville, Ky.; Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 0O.; 
and Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. At these camps 
a total of about 38,000 Colored troops are stationed. 
General Pershing has been asked by cable whether the 
services of Colored nurses can be utilized to advanta- 
age among the American Expeditionary Forces. 


In compliance with the request of thousands of Col- 
ored people throughout the United States that they 
receive a correct story of the valor of the Colored 
soldiers on the Western front in France, the Commit- 
tee on Public Information has designated Ralph W. 
Tyler, of Columbus O., former auditor for the Navy 
Department at Washington, as a regularly commis- 
sioned war correspondent, to specialize on the condi- 
tions surrounding the Colored troops in France and to 
make daily reports of the activities and engagements 
in which the Colored soldiers are prominent. He wiil 
be on the staff of General Pershing, Commander-in- 
chief of the American Expeditionary Forces Overseas. 
Mr. Taylor is the first Colored man to be named as a 
regular war correspondent by any Government in the 
world. 


Most of the 1700 men employed in the construction 
of the new Army and Navy Building, Washington, 
D. C., are Colored. This structure will cover three 
city blocks,—fifteen acres of ground. The foreman 
in charge of the work says there is no complaint to 
make against the Colored workmen—they work and 
stick, 


Arrangements have been made for the use of the 
splendid Parish House of the Church of our Merci- 
ful Saviour at Lousville, Ky., as a club for the Color- 
ed soldiers, several thousand of whom are stationed 
at Camp Zachary Taylor nearby. A group of busi- 
ness men have agreed to furnish and equip the build- 
ing with light and heat. 


The Negro Auxiliary of the Knox County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross Society of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is doing excelent work, with Mrs. J. C. Robin- 
son as president. 


The Colored man is a willing factor in the war. 
This has been so convincingly demonstrated upon so 
many occasions, that additional evidence is scarcely 
necessary. A. striking point, however, may be noted 
in the journying of Archie Neely, at his own expense, 
to Washington from Birmingham, Ala., for the privi- 
lege of enlisting in the Army. The local boards re- 
fused him, but so sincere and eloquent was his plea 
to the officials at Washington that he was given spe- 
cial permission to proceed at once to Camp Meade. 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


By CAROLINE LAMAR 


ESTERDAY I woke with an aching heart, 
For Love and my life 

Seemed strangers far apart. 

One said to me— 

“The Sun is shining bright,” 

But to me it seemed, 

It’s face was hid; 

Or was my soul so full of grief 

I did not know, I did not care? 


ODAY I woke with a singing heart, 
For Love, of my life 

Seemed much the greater part, 

One said to me— 

“The sun behind the cloud is hid” 

But it seemed to me, 

’Twas shining bright; 

Or was my soul so full of joy 

I did not know, I did not care? 








Mme. Florence Cole-Talbert, the well known lyric 
soprano, appeared in recital in Los Angeles, Cal., be- 
fore a crowded house. As Los Angeles is Mme. Tal- 
bert’s adopted home, she began her program with 
“Home, Sweet Home.” At the conclusion of her vari- 
ed and pleasing program Mme. Talbert was presented 
with a beautifully bound bible. 


The Army is still in need of chaplains. The ulti- 
mate plan is to have one for every 1,200 officers and 
men. It wants a special kind of chaplain—a sturdy, 
upstanding, brotherly man, between the ages of 21 
and 45—who cares more about the welfare of sol- 
diers than about distinctions in creeds. At Camp 
Zachary Taylor, near Louisville, Ky., the Army is 
conducting a school for chaplains. The course covers 
five weeks and the new classes are formed at about 
an interval of a week after the current class is grad- 
uated, Applicants must pass the physical tests pre- 
scribed by the local draft board. While at the school 
the student chaplain receives free subsistence, lodging 
and uniform and the pay of a first class private, 
$33.00 a month with mileage home at he rate of three 
and on-half cents per mile upon the completion of his 
course. If appointed he takes the rank and pay of a 
first lieutenant in the National Army, $2,000 a year 
here and $2,200 abroad. The applicants should apply 
directly to the Adjutant General of the Army, who 
will furnish all necessary information. There are 
about thirty-one Colored chaplains in the several 
branches of the Army. 


A new community house, adjudged the best in the 
district, has been opened for Negro soldiers at Camp 
Travis, San Antonio, Texas. A committee has been 
appointed by the War Commission on Training Camp 
Activities and a Colored worker has been placed in 
charge of the club home. 





UNCLE SAM 
WANTS YOU TO 
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Dr. Joseph L. Johnson, of Columbus, O., has been 
appointed by President Wilson as minister resident 
and Consul-General to Liberia, Africa. He is brother 
of Miss Kathryn Johnson, Associate Editor of the 
Half-Century Magazine, who is now doing patriotic 
work in France in connection with the Red Cross. 


Corporal Isaac Valley, of Gerald, Kans., won the 
service cross for valor in the first line trenches. A 
private in attempting to throw a hand grenade drop- 
ped it in the trenches in the midst of his comrades. 
Valley had no time to pick it up and throw it out, 
so he put his foot on it and pushed it deep in the 
mud. The grenade exploded and tore off part of his 
foot. When carried away he remarked, “I saved the 
others even if it did get me.” 


We are told that Julius Hart, a Colored chauffeur, 
has invented three aerial bombs, two of which have 
been accepted by the Government. These bombs 
shoot in different directions, one fifty times before 
the chief explosion, another sixty times before the 
chief explosion and the third one thousand times be- 
fore the final discharge. 


Ex-President Roosevelt gave $4,000 to the Colored 
Y. M. C, A. War Work Council to be used for hostess 
houses for Colored troops and in work for the Colored 
women and girls around cantonments. Colonel Roose- 
velt received the Nobel prize of $50,000.00 for bring- 
ing about the Russo-Japanese peace treaty and he 
has donated all of this fund to war charities. 


The War Camp Community Service in Phialdelphia 
has arranged to establish a dormitary with beds and 
bath and a cafeteria for the Colored men in service 
in that district. There are 6,000 Colored men in uni- 
form in Philadelphia and many of them spend their 
week ends in the city. 


At a recent patriotic celebration Mayor John E. 
McMillan spoke and helpful addresses were delivered 
by W. L. Porter, Editor of the East Tennessee News, 
Prof. C. W. Cansler, Hon. W. F. Yardley, Dr. J. H. 
Henderson, Rev. L. St. George McCallum and others 
of like prominence. 
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IN PURSUIT OF PEARL — continued from page 4) 





“I consider that real clever, my boy.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Gray, anyone would have seen 
it if they had been looking for it. The only hard 
part was finding the man himself, and even that was 
not so very much so. I saw that the shears were a 
very well known and much advertised brand, a brand 
that is sold by only one store in each city. I went 
to one that handles that line of cutlery and had them 
consult the records of. shears sold in the last two 
days—for the ones that struck you were so new that 
they still had the price mark on them. I did this in 
the hope that the greater ‘part of the purchasers had 
had their shears charged. As it turned out there 
had been only three pairs of that brand and price 
sold and the clerks knew all the buyers. So I had 
no great trouble in finding my man after describing 
him to the clerk. You know the rest.” 

“IT think you are wonderful, Bobbie.” 

“Vera Rhodes, I have warned you about embar- 
rassing me,” he chided. 

“Leave him be, Vera, and some time we will write 
just what we think about him and I am sure that 
he will have to read it,” Pearl told her, 

“Vera, don’t you think we can beat Pearl and Mr. 
Gray a few games of whist, the losers to buy the 
tickets for the show at the Tabor-Grand?” Holton 
asked by way of changing the conversation. 


THE STORY 


A drunken Mexican insults a very pretty Colored 
girl, Her escort knocks the Mexican down and both he 
and the drunken man are taken to the police station. 
All of this happens so quickly that the girl hardly 
realizes what has happened. 

Robert Holton, a young writer, who is standing 
nearby, offers to assist the young woman, whom he 
learns is a stranger in the town. He offers her his 
card, but she tells him that she does not wish to know 
his name, preferring to find it out for herself. She 
also tells him that to him she will simply be “a lady in 
distress” and that he is to find out her name and ad- 
dress without her assistance, They agree and after 
making a tour of the town, they visit a cafe which is 
owned by Holton’s father. Accidentally he tells the 
girl that his father is the owner, thus revealing his 
name, but she still refuses to tell hers. 

She tells him that she will leave the town in five 
hours and that he must not look for her until after 
her train leaves. She leaves with him, as a clue, a 
gray kid glove with pearl buttons. Late that evening 
he meets her cousin, the young man who fought the 
Mexican that morning, but he not only refuses to tell 
the girl’s name, but won’t tell where she lives, and 
Holton sees a hard task before him to make the glove 
tell him what he wants to know. 

At the end of two weeks, it suddenly dawns on him 
that the girl’s name must be Pearl Gray—her glove 
is gray and the buttons are pearl. He learns from the 
manager of the firm whose name appears in the gloves 
that the only store carrying that stock is in Denver. 
He decides to go to Denver, and in spite of his moth- 
er’s protests, packs his suitcase and leaves on the first 
train. 

In Denver he learns from the taxi driver’s record 
that a girl answering the description he gives had 
been taken in his car to 1924 York Street sometime 
before. He goes to a hotel, eats his dinner, dresses 
and prepares to visit “Pearl.” 

He takes a taxi to York Street and finds Pearl Gray 
without difficulty. He makes friends with Pearl’s 
small niece and also finds both her sister Vera and 
her Uncle Harry are very congenial. 

A month later he takes Pearl and Vera to a dance 
and when he reaches his hotel at a late hour he finds 
that he cannot sleep for thinking of Pearl. Soon the 
phone rings and Vera begs him to hurry over to the 
house. Upon reaching the house he finds that their 
Uncle Harry has been knocked in the head by some 
one, apparently a burglar, and his head has been se- 
verely cut, They do not know who struck him nor 
how he happened to be cut, but Robert decides that he 
will sit up all night and watch to prevent further 
trouble. 

In the morning he and Pearl explore the attic where 
Robert finds a small pair of pruning shears, a good 
deal of material for scientific research and a number 
of test tubes, dishes etc., that might be used by a 
scientist, After carefully inspecting the window 
which he finds open, the gutter pipes justq outside of 
the window and each article of furniture very care- 
fully with a magnifying glass, he decides that it will 
not be a very difficult task to find the culprit. 
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“You may win the tickets, but I will have to stay 
at home tonight. 

“By Jove! Mr. Gray, I had forgotten you are sick.” 

“We will play just the same, come on Pearl,” Gray 
said, drawing his chair to the table. 


| yeaa Pearl with her wraps at the theatre 
that night Holton wondered how it was possible 
for anyone to be so beautiful as she was. He reveled 
in the fact that glances strayed from the actors to 
where she sat. Indeed she was well worth looking at. 

Dressed in a filmsy silk gown that was almost the 
color of cigarette smoke, with a string of small but 
real pearls around her matchless throat, with her arms 
and shoulders flashing, and her inky hair put up in 
a La Tosca swirl, she made him think of Milton’t 
lines, 

“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eyes 
. in every gesture dignity.” 

In the momentary darkness preceding the next act 
he pressed her hand with sudden fervor, and as fer- 
vently wished that he might take her in his arms 
when he heard her whisper, “Naughty,” but she did 
not withdraw her hand. 

“Pearl,” he whispered some time later. 

“Yes?” 

“T got a letter from mother today.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She wanted me to come home. 
have been away long enough.” 

“Oh!” There was something in her voice that 
Robert had never heard in it before. In the one 
word was mingled dismay and surprise. She had, 
in the delightful companionship that they had en- 
joyed, almost lost sight of the fact that he did not 
belong in Denver and that it would not last always. 
The realization that she did not want him to go 
came to her with great suddenness. Involuntarily she 
pressed his hand. When she did so, he looked into her 
eyes and she looked down at the toe of one tiny 
pump. 

“Pearl,” he said again. 

“Yes, Bobbie.” 

“What shall I tell her?” 


She thinks that I 


“About what, dear?” 


“About you. When I tell her that I am in love 
with the dearest, sweetest and prettiest girl in all the 
world and she doubts my word, shall I tell her that 
1 can back them up with proof—with you? The boy’s 
voice held a wealth of tenderness that was the result 
of days and weeks of holding his peace on what was 
to him all important. It thrilled her through and 
through. A minute passed and still she did not ans- 
wer him. He leaned close to her. 

“Tell me, Pearl, may I tell her that she will soon 
have two children instead of one?” 

“Give me time, Bobbie, come tomorrow night and 
I will tell you.” She whispered the words with a 
little catch in her voice that made him tingle. 


“All right, sweetheart, if I can live through the 
morrow.” 


ye lived through the next day, although he 
thought it the longest one he had ever spent, 
but not until the moon was high in the cloudless sky 
did he start to see Pear], 

At the house Vera, engaged in telling Etta a bed- 
time story, stopped long enough to tell him that Pearl 
was outside on the lawn. He ran down the steps and 
into a walk that led around the house. At the end of 
it stood Pearl with a light wrap thrown around her 
shoulders against the chill of the Colorado night. 
She turned when she heard his eager footsteps and 
the sight of her standing there bathed in moonlight 
that glinted on her dark hair and intensified the 
mystery in her eyes, made his heart beat furiously, 
and the blood pounded in his temples. 

“Pearl!” His voice wavered and broke. 


The girl said nothing, but when he came quite 
close and took her into his arms the queenly little 
head nestled against his shoulder. They stood a 
long time silent then he put his hand under her 
chin and kissed her full on the lips. He looked deep 
into her eyes and found that to him was given the 
privilege of reading a woman’s soul when that soul is 
aflame with what comes but once in a lifetime—pure, 
unselfish, all consuming and everlasting love. 


THE MAKING OF LEON TONY 


(Continued from page 5) 


FEW hours’ later, Leon Tony, enlisted for serv- 

ice in the nation’s great fight against imperial- 
istic aggression and servitude. After that day the 
world changed for him. No one guessed the secret 
ponderings of his heart, or sounded the depths of his 
desires, or spanned the breadth of his ambition; no 
one sensed the truth of his nocturnal struggle with 
books in an effort to make up, in part, for years 
of intellectual neglect. He saw Mary Louise only on 
Sundays at church, and it seemed to him that he 
caught her glances often, and that her look was ai- 
ways sweet and solemn. He never once presumed 
to think that she was in love with him; and yet, some- 
where, tucked away down deep in a corner of his 
heart, there lurked the fond hope that one day—per- 
haps— 

It was another Leon Tony who strode along the 
country road a few months later—this time to join 
a company of soldier boys en route to the military 
training camp. The people of the city had prepared 
a banquet as a sort of “send off” for the soldiers, and 
Mary Louise was to be there; he had seen her pass 
by early in the afternoon on her way to the city. 


The radiant sun was just dropping behind the 
western hills amidst a company of golden clouds— 
little cloud maidens, he fancied, who had followed 
their ardent lover to the day’s edge in order to re- 
ceive his farewell kiss. Strange how love makes 
poets and dreamers out of the roughest and most 
primitive. 

After the sun had disappeared, Leon Tony looked 
back at the little house a big lump rose in his throat 
and choked; a great surge of emotion almost over- 
whelmed him. He had never been away from home 
before, and suddenly the farm that had reared and 
nourished him seemed separated from him by a deep 
gulf. Not until after the Soldiers’ Banquet that night 
—an affair which had been a mixture of tears, ana 
very brave attempts at laughter; war speeches, pa- 
triotic songs, prayers, then leave-taking and parting 
words—and he presently found himself whirling away 
to his destination, did he become fully awake to the 
bigness of his undertaking. 

Down in his heart there glowed one tenderest spot; 


the dove-eyed young woman whom he worshipped, 
had not failed him. He recalled with deep pleasure, 
how, as the other women took leave of their loved 
and other relatives, she had worked her way through 
the crowd to him. Every step of the way he had seen 
her coming, and when she stood before him, actually 
holding out her slim hand, the great peace of God 
came into his soul, and he was satisfied. 

“Be a man, Leon—now is your chance,” she said 
before extracting her dear hand from his grasp and 
turning away. 

Leon Tony, as one having received a benison, sud- 
denly found his soul enlarged, and his faith in the 
womanhood of his race became fixed and unbounded. 
As the train rumbled on, it seemed to him that he 
was suddenly being lifted out of the small currents 


of his life, and was one of the mighty host bound 
for great service. 


I’ DID not take many weeks at the training camp 
to bring Leon Tony many real and tangible bene- 
fits, The frightful calamity of unpreparedness in the 
way of educational attainments, which at first con- 
fronted him by coming in contact with learned men, 
began to wear off at last, after many weeks of heroic 
effort. The full realization of what he was up against 
permeated rapidly and sufficiently deep into his mind, 
so that he was able to meet each new and trying con- 
dition with a stout heart. 

The passing months told the story of the dissem- 
ination of education and intelligence; for his eyes, no 
longer dull, held a peculiar gleam, and the glint of 
steel. The rigid camp life, too, ceased to have its 
terror and the “pussy foot” spirit no longer predom- 
inated. Winter winds, chill, and drudgery, hardened 
his flesh into a thing of wonderful strength. The 
ceaseless military drilling—rigid adherence to the 
rule of extended chests, shoulders back, and keeping 
perfect step to the rhythmical beat of martial music, 
lifted his head erect, squared his broad shoulders, and 
straightened out the farmer’s curve from his spine. 
The ceaseless tramping through wind and rain and 
storm—the entire business of drugery and drill built 
up his strength and endurance to top-notch. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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And best of all was the wholesome lesson learned 
—the lesson of co-operation and discipline; the con- 
sideration of all personal effort in relation to the su- 
preme task; observing that he was necessary to all 
the rest, and all the rest was necessary to him; but 
that, not withstanding, the general interest was some- 
thing beyond, above, far surpassing even the total 
of particular interests. All these things combined, 





made possible the fact that at the end of a few . 


months Leon Tony stood up in his “olive drabs” a 
veritable giant—straight, strong, and thorough—a 
fit soldier both in body and in spirit worthy te fight 
and ready to die for his country. 


HEN one morning, after rumors and counter- 

rumors had kept the men keyed up to the high- 
est pitch, the bugal sounded at an early hour in the 
morning, and the regiment to which he belonged war 
to leave for the front. The spirit of the young 
country man mounted to the highest; vision of actual 
fighting, a campaign in a foreign country, romance, 
heroism, adventure, filled his soul; and withal, there 
was an under current—an underlying spirit of cour- 
age to face great odds with matchless fortitude and 
bravery. 

He thought of Mary Louise, and wondered if she 
had forgotten him, but stified the burning desire to 
go back home, wisely thinking that he must not go 
back there yet. In the secret recesses of his heart, 
he had that time set. 


A YEAR went by. Out on the little farm Mary 
Louise was still Miss Mary Louise. The spirit 
of resentment against the “qaulity girl” who con- 
tinues to reject the persistent, hungry beaux of her 
home town or rural community, is sure to assert it- 
self after an honorable length of time. This was 
decidedly true in the case of Mary Louise, for the 
female portion of society began to thrust at her the 
hateful epithets, “high-minded,” “stuck-up,” “bigot- 
ed,” and the limit of their endurance was reached 
when she rejected William Dawson, the young lord 
of the community. 

“Surely she don’t think herself too good for him, 
and her daddy not ownin’ half the farm lands that 
his daddy owns—humph!” was the comment of all the 
match-making ladies. 

“She’s got nothing on William when it comes to 
education,” was the thought of the younger set. 

It was impossible for Mary to marry a man of 
William Dawson’s type—a handsome, foppish kind of 
a fellow, who had no bigger interests than immac- 
ulate suits and flashing jewelry—a man whose ed- 
ucational attainments reached no higher altitude than 
high-sounding words and braggadocio, no greater 
width than the rim of his spotless panama, 

Mary Louise hated a man of his type—a man so 
fastidious about his good looks that he “pressed” his 
hair like a fool—a regular “sap head.” Mary J,ouise 
had reasons of her own when she remained unmar- 
ried—in other words, she had a secret. Scarcely a 
week passed but that some newspaper or other peri- 
odical gave account of some bestowal of reward for 
valor at the fighting front in France, giving ac- 
counts of some man’s tenacious courage which led 
and inspired the masses of peril. At one time, in 
ber eager search for news of that kind, she read an 
account of a brave deed done by one Mark Anthony 
Napoleon Bradford, which fascinated her. It was a 
glowing narrative in praise of him—telling him how, 
—in action involving actual conflict with the enemy. 
this Mark Anthony Napoleon distinguished himself 
conspicuously by an act of gallantry at the risk of his 
life—an act which effected for himself an honored 
position in the United States Army. 

She clipped this article and kept it among her 
most valued treasures. After that it became her 
daily habit to search for news of her secretly wor- 
shipped hero. But she kept all these things to herself, 
and continued to bear with gentle patience the 
thrusts from her heartless friends. This one thing 
she resolved: she would never marry rather than 
choose a man like William Dawson, who would rather 
be a “fellow” than a may of nobility and worth. 

EACHING the rural school provided an avenue 

of usefulness to herself and the commmunity. 
By doing this work she was greatly instrumental in 
lifting the ideals of the younger get to a much high- 
er plane. One day the news reached the farm that 
Leon Tony would be home on a furlough. It was 
near the close of a brilliant day when the news 
reached Mary Louise: a small boy from the Brad- 
ford farm told her. 

The day had been a very. busy one for her up at the 
little school, where she had striven all day long in 
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her conscientious effort to impart knowledge to the 
young people. Late in the afternoon she set out for 
a little walk in the cool evening air: walks like that 
always rested her more than anything else. 

“Mr. Leon Tory’s to be home Friday next,” the boy 
told her and he’s sure comin’ for I’m to met him my- 
self at he station,” he said proudly. 

The astonished young woman’s heart lost it’s beat 
. . then went on too rapidly. What if! ... Oh 
Heavens! 

The tree clad hills around suddenly became all 
ruddy in the rays of the declining sun, putting a 
master touch of radiance upon the woman’s beauty. 
Up in the highest tree top the robbins were singing 
a gayest carol, which they seemed to find impossible 
to bring to a conclusion. Suddenly an,exquisite burst 
of melody broke from Mary Louise’s own soft throat. 
It soared aloft, and rivaled that of a rose-breasted 
singer high upon an elm tip-top above her. The flow- 
ers becoming moist with dew, thrilled and trembled; 
the woods were full of sound and scent, or unseen 
footsteps and low uttered calls. The rustling mur- 
murs were like whispered words of love and the 
ineffable odor of the deep woodland was intoxicat- 
ing incense. From far away over the hills, a wild 
sweet call came through the gathering dusk; Mary 
Louise’s soul heard and answered. 

On the day before Leon Tony’s arrival the young 
school mistress drove into town and came back load- 
ed with bundles and flags. The day of the soldier’s 
return being also the last day of her school, her 
secret motive for having exclusive flag decorations 
remained obscure; and when the next day dawned all 
fiooded with sunshine, the people’s great expectation 
for a last day’s entertainment reached its zenith. 

By twelve o’clock Friday the school house had be- 
come one of patriotic importance; the national sig- 
nificance of its aspect was indeed remarkable. The 
entire structure was swathed in the nation’s colors; 
a grand flag, made by Mary, Louise’s own hand wav- 
ed from the rudely constructed flag pole on the roof. 
Flags peeped out from the garlands of wild vines 
which adorned the walls; here, there, everywhere, was 
a triumphant gleam of red, white and blue. 


TALL, strikingly handsome man got off the 
train at Zula City. A soldier giant was he, and 
many were the eyes turned to look at him as he 
walked up the street with strong, steady, measured 
tread—firm of lip and keen of eye, and having the un- 
mistakable stamp of intelligence upon his brow. Re- 
maining in the city just-long enough to greet a few 
old friends, he set out towards his old home—the 
farm. The journey along the familiar road brought 
many pleasant memories, and numerous were the 
questions asked the youthful driver concerning the 
welfare of old associates. One question which he 
would have given worlds to know, trembled constant- 
ly on his lips ;and when he found himself passing the 
little white-washed cabin, it could remain unasked no 
longer. On the tiny porch across the front a sturdy 
child played “peek-a-boo” with another baby scarce- 
ly three months old. 
“Miss Mary—Mary Louise,” he faltered, “where is 


she? .. . Living out here yet” 
"Yousr.” 
“At the same place?” 
“Yearr.” 
“With the old folks yet?” 
“Yaasr.” 
“Confound! Why don’t the young rascal tell some- 


thing without being pumped?” was the soldier’s 
thought. 

“IT suppose she’s still—?” 

“Biggerty as, ever,” the boy finished. 

Just around the bend in the road was the old 
school house. The man remembered, and leaned for- 
ward fo catch the first dull gleam of the low brown 
structure—his Alma Mater. A few yards more . 
and it leaped into view with a-sudden gusto and liveli- 


ness that took his breath. 


There was the flag,—the grand old flag of the 
Union, the free-flying symbol that had always thrill- 
ed him—flappinmg merrily in the breeze!’ The horse 
was stopped immediately, and the soldier stood up in 
dignified, reverent salutation. Out from under the 
steps a little ragged white dog ran and barked a few 
staccato notes... . It was the little dog that used 
to sit up so proudly beside Mary Louise whenever she 
drove into town. There was a tiny flag in his collar, 


and he waved a bit of red-white-and-blue on his 
hushy tail. 


waving flag caught the soldier’s attention 
again, and at that particular moment he saw in 
its rippling folds, taking the wind with a grace that 
no other standard of the world can show, the sign of 
the elevation that rad been accomplished in his own 
life and in the lives of thousands of his race. And 
sweeter still was the thought that the woman-figure 
which had dominated his fancy all through the period 
of is struggle, might in truth, not be found a mere il- 
lusion which his mind had created but the real wo- 
man he had fancied her to be. He felt a deep con- 
viction that she was true and real, and that the 
divine hand of thought for humanity had caught up 
this woman’s interests and woven them into bonds 
of loving service. 

His mind leaping ahead, pictured himself closely 
related to this woman—he and she together, a big and 
a very splendid combination for service in the one 
great cause—the cause of his country. 

The thought caused him to thrill to the powerful 
spreading of the wings of his imagination ,and all the 
energy of his great ability to see things, accomplish- 
ed, now swung to the new activity in which he was 
absorbed, He suddenly saw the function of this 
woman in a golden illumination—the mother spirit 
at work, expressing itself in an altruistic instead of 
personal fashien, . . . And he was glad he came 
back! 

A fierce joy clutched the strong heart beating be- 
neath the uniform, when out from the little school 
room there burst the rousing, stirring, hymn—‘“Ameri- 
ea.” With one leap he’ reached the ground, and in 
the midst of 

“Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 

Sweet Freedom’s song. ... . - 
he marched up the narrow isle toward the platform, 
his eager eyes searching the cirele of well known 
trustees and friends for the queen of the occasion. 


H®= was half way down the aisle when she saw 
him. Scarcely knowing what she did, Mary 
Louise stretched out both hands to him. A deep flush 
suffused her cheeks, and a divine light was in her 
eyes. Straight asa pine tree he came striding in 
his glorious uniform. . . . Straight as an arrow he 
marched to her, and right there before that assembly 
of Trustees, parents and friends; right there before 
those open eyed, questioning maidens, and gasping 
moon-eyed children, he seized both her little hands; 
after gazing deep into her eyes one instant to clear 
all doubts, he crushed her against his breast! 

For full two minutes you could have heard a pin 
fall. . .. Then: 

“Trustees, Friends—and ‘Children,” said the blush- 
ing, radiant, young woman, the man before you is— 
is— 

Quick as a flash he reached into his inside coat 
pocket, drew forth a card and handed it to her. With 
a thrilling voice all trembly with happiness, she read: 

“LIEUTENANT MARK ANTHONY NAPOLEON 
BRADFORD.” 

Suddenly old Mr. Jerry Bowen, the oldest member 
of the Board of Trustees, arose with unwonted alac- 
rity for his rheumatic limbs and said: 

“Stand up! ... Stand up folks and sing, ‘Hurrah— 


.. Hurrah for the Red, White and Blue’—somethin’ or 


other! There’s goin’ to be a weddin’ right here un- 
der the flag—right under Old Glory!” 


IF YOU DON’T GET YOUR MAGAZINE 


If you should subscribe for the Half-Century Magazine and do not get it 
promptly as you should, or if after you have waited a reasonable length of 
time, you do not hear from us, write us, explaining the circumstances and we 
will see that you get a copy immediately. ; 

So many subscribers keep still when they do not get their magazines, or 
complain to their neighbors and friends instead of complaining to us; of course 
this does no good because when you do not complain to us, we suppose that 
you are’ getting the magazine. We want you to get the magazine, and you 


will get the magazine if you complain to the right party. Kick where it 


does the most good. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A NEW EPOCH 


BY Z. WITHERS 


ee war has wrought many changes in the social- Baptist Church at 31st and South Park Ave- 
economic status of the Negro; the most notable nue, the original cost of which was $125,000.00. This 
of which is the emigration of the Colored people’ from move represents the forceful character of Dr. Wil- 


Southern states to the Northern states. 


With his liams and incidentally the determined spirit of a 


arrival north a transformation is taking place whose progressive following. 


results are far reaching effecting neighborhoods, 
cities, and industries. 

The interest of this question is all important, but 
we will mention one incident which will lend much col- 
oring to the thought. In Christianity the Negro race 
shows its greatest potentialities. Illustrating this 
point, Olivet Baptist Church is a splendid example. 

The Olivet Baptist Church was organized April 6th, 
1850, at 125 Jackson Street, in Chicago. The name of 
the Church in its organization was Xenia. The first 
pastor was Rev. Bolles and the membership consisted 
of three, Sister Sallie Jackson, Brother John Larmon 
and Brother Samuel McCoy. These three held the 
church for three years. The name was then changed 
to Zoar Baptist Church and these three and Sister 
Annie Simpson, who was one of its strongest pillars, 
worked faithfully on. At this time Rev. Toller was 
Pastor and the church was moved to 218 Monroe 
Street. It moved five or six times after that: and 
finally Rev. De Baptist was called to be pastor and 
the name was changed from Zoar Baptist to Olivet 
Baptist Church. 

In the fire of 1878, this first church building was 
destroyed. The congregation then rented a building at 
the corner of Purple and 20th Streets and remained 
until the erection of the Second Olivet Church build- 
ing on Polk Street. 

During the pastorate of Rev. H. H. White the build- 
ing was sold and the congregation went to 12th and 
State Street the site of the Santa Fe Freight House. 
From there they moved to 14th and Wabash Avenue 
in a carriage shop; moving from there they. went to 
the Theatre building at the corner of Third Avenue 
and Van Buren Streets_in 1885. For two years the 
congregation stayed there paying for the renting of 
the building $100.00 a month. 

In 1887 they moved to Harmon Court, Rev. J. 
Thomas pastoring. This property was sold and they 
moved to Arlington Hall at 31st and Indiana Avenue, 
and from there to the big church at 27th and Dearborn 
Streets, which they purchased. In 1902 this property 
was lost, and once more they went to Arlington Hall. 

In 1903 the late Dr. E. J. Fisher was called, and 
under him the congregation again entered the build- 
ing at 27th and Dearborn Streets. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. L. K. Williams, the 
present pastor, Olivet Baptist Church occupies the 
beautiful church formerly owned by the First 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 
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In 1916 when he became pastor there were 3,800 
members, which has since increased to 7,000 members. 
The church property at 27th-and Dearborn Streets is 
free of debt and a magnificent sum has already been 
paid on the new church property. 















we 


Rev. L. K. 
Williams and 
the 
$125,000.00 
edifice 
recently 
purchased 

by the 


members of 






Olivet Baptist 
Church in 
Chicago 





-_ HE CHICAGO UNION CHARITY CLUB sent a 
package to each man in Company A of former 
Eighth Regiment. 

The Springfield Woman’s Club has done the larg- 
est amount of Red Cross Work of any club in the 
State of Illinois, having made 377 garments. 


The Ida B. Wells-Barnett Club, Chicago, has rais- 
ed the largest amount of any club in the State in 
Liberty Bonds, $22,500 having been bought, also con- 
siderable Red Cross work has been done. 

The Ideal Woman’s Club of Englewood in Chicago, 
has purchased Liberty Bonds to the amount of $1,200 
= also have a War Garden covering fifteen city 
ots, 

The Woman’s Neighborhood Club in Maywood, II1., 
has purchased $500.00 in Liberty Bonds and they 
stand second in Red Cross work in the State of IIli- 
nois. 

During the past month the Colored Red Cross in 
Indianapolis, Ind., have supplied 300 drafted men 
with bibles, 

The Storms Knitting Class of Jersey City, N. J., 
have knitted more than 200 pieces for the Red Cross 
in the past year. 

Mrs. Alice Dunbar-Nelson has recently been ap- 
Pointed field representative of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee, Council of National Defense. Mrs. Nelson, who 
is head of the English Department of Howard High 
School in Wilmington, Del., has been given a leave 
of absence for one year in order that she may do war 
work among the Colored women of the country. 

The Eighth annual session of the Oklahoma State 
Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs was held in 


Enid, Oklahoma, August 29th and 30th. Thirty- 
seven delegates were present representing twenty- 
four clubs in various parts of the State. The work 
of the clubs during the year showed that they had en- 
joyed much success both financially and otherwise. 
The next meeting will be held in Guthrie, the home 
town of the president, Mrs, Judith C. Horton. 

The Huntsville (Ala.) Chapter of the Red Cross 


called upon the Colored people of that city to assist 
them in their drive last Christmas. The Colored peo- 
ple raised $3,000 and became so interested in the 
work of the Red Cross that they\ organized a branch 
of their own. Since that time they have supplied 
every drafted man in Madison County, Alabama, with 
a kit, a sweater, and many of them have also re- 
ceived testaments and trench mirrors. 





SH ORT Y— (continued from page 6) 


“Oh, Shorty,” the little woman breathed, overcome. 
The drabness of her life and the memory of it were 
forever gone. “Shorty I’d be so proud to have it.” 
He handed it to her. Then because she showed so 
plainly what this meant to her, he was always glad 
that what he had done had put that look there. 

His big moment, theirs, was over. Slowly he re- 
placed his hat, I guess that is about all, I jes’ want- 
ed to see you again and tell you how things was. I'll 
write and tell you how many of them Huns I git when 
I git over there.” He leaned nearer his eyes grew 
tender. He made for a wonderful promise. “If f git 
back, you won’t have to do that,” he pointed to the 
dish tub. Before she knew it he had placed a quick 
kiss upon the lips that had known no such endear- 
ment since girlhood and he was gone. 


HE cook had said that he was common, and so 
he had been.. Even now, regenerated and with 
hope in his breast he was still old common Shorty. 


But ther@ was a difference. His commonness was 
now the tie that bound him fast to all his fellow 
creatures. His was the commonness of the cause, for 
him was a common lot, and perhaps for him there 
was with others, a common death. Shorty’s was now 
a splendid commonness. 


Over in her now glorified corner a gaunt woman 
still washes dishes. But no longer does it matter 
whether the dishes are many or few, whether the 
water is hot or cold, Her heart is over in France 
where she has sent a man. She can see him, as she 
washes dishes and sings a bit of “Over There,” she 
sees him going through the refining fire to be mould- 
ed over out there where all men are common. Often 
she straightens up her weary back and the glory 
shines in her eyes, her wet hands fumble at her 
breast; she holds in her hands a little brassy ring that 


is too small for her disfigured, work-roughened fin- 
gers. 











AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00: per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample outfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 


DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, 


116 N., Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 





DREAMLAND THEATRE 
Latest motion pictures and high- 


class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 


but first-class performers need 
apply. 
MRS. LOULA T. WILLIAMS, 
Proprietor 


127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 





C.M.Nichols&Co. 


Candies, Cold 
Drinks, etc. Country Prod- 
uce Bought and Sold. 


Best Meals and Rooms 


Complete line of Overton-Hy- 
gienic Goods, Half-Century Maga- 
zine, Crisis, etc., on sale. 


EastSideef NorthBroadway 


Phone 34. Coweta, Okla. 


Groceries, Fruits, 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR BUSY FINGERS 


By Lucille Browning 
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A ribbon-covered dress 

or coat hanger is ac- 
ceptable to mosts any- 
one. 


A linen dresser scarf 
edged with mile-a-min- 
ute lace is shown at the 
left. 


Tray cloth of hand- 
kerchief linen with but- 
ton holed edge (at the 
right). 





RESTFUL OCCUPATIONS 


a these days of coal conservation, 
we must expect to wear warmer 
clothing than we did when coal was 
plentiful. One of the most useful gar- 
ments a woman can have in her ward- 
robe is a slip-over sweater blouse. It 
doesn’t take much yarn to make it—be- 
tween three and four dollars will make 
a splendid one, Perhaps you’ll think 
it isn’t patriotic to knit for yourself, 
but it is. Of course you mustn’t neg- 
lect the Red Cross work, not at all, 
but at times when you grow tired of 
working on the khaki colored sweater 
or those gray socks you are making for 
the Red Cross you will find that your 
eyes jwill be wonderfully rested if you 
change and work on a cheerful red or 
orange slip-over blouse for yourself— 
or better still, if your complexion will 
stand it, a brilliant green or a deep 
purple. 

She who wears a wool sweater blouse 
can afford to stay in a house that most 
of us would consider uncomfortable and 
not feel the chill—thereby saving sev- 
eral tons of coal during the winter. 
And it’s real patriotism to save coal. 
Wool stockings are fashionable too, and 
one could make a pair in a surprisingly 
short time and so need not suffer with 
cold feet when the mercury drops to 
zero or below. These stockings are 
made of any color and trimmed in sev- 
eral colors—thus one might make a 
pair of the scraps of yarn on hand. 


Wool tams are to be worn this win- 
ter—especially tams that match the 
sweater blouse—thus the ‘money you 
expended to put into a hat for shop- 
ping or business wear, can be put into 
a Liberty Bond and you can knit your- 
self a tam in your spare time. 


As the holidays draw near, natural- 
ly our thoughts turn to Christmas and 
gifts. Expensive gifts are tabooed this 
year, because we want to see that the 
soldiers have a Merry Christmas and 
if possible send something to the lit- 
tle French children, or if transporta- 
tion is so tied up that we can’t send 
gifts across the sea, then let us help 
the community and the country in gen- 
eral by helping the nearest poor fam- 
ily. 

Now if you just must give something 
to the members of your family or some 
very dear friend—look about you and 
see if you cannot utilize something on 
hand. That Dresden sash that you al- 
ways thought too gaudy would make a 
beautiful coat or dress hanger. The 
one shown in the picture above is an 
ordinary wooden hanger such as can 
be purchased for three cents. It is 
covered with cotton padding, the rib- 
bon is shirred slightly as shown in the 
picture and a big bow adorns the top. 
Tiny sachet bags of the same material 
serve not only as decorations but will 
impart a dainty odor to the garment 


hung thereon. If you have no ribbon 
on hand you will be surprised to find 
how many pretty bits-of ribbon can be 
purchased at the remnant counter at a 
trifling cost, If you have on hand sev- 
eral colors of ribbon, they may be all 
dyed alike with some of the inexpen- 
sive dye soaps on the market. 


A hemstitched linen dresser scarf 
will be welcomed by any housewife. 
Edged, as it is, with mile-a-minute 
lace, which incidentally can be made 
almost at the rate of a mile a minute, 
it is dainty enough for any room, Such 
a scarf could be made from the rem- 
nants of the linen skirt you made last 
summer, or perhaps frem a linen dress 
that has been discarded—thus there 
could be no cost save that of the cro- 
chet cotton for edging. 


A dainty tray cloth can be made of 
a scrap of white linen, stamped and 
done in French eyelet embroidery as 
shown above. Such a tray cloth can be 
used in a dozen places about the house. 


Such gifts as shown above should be 
appreciated by any housewife, and they 
cost so little, and take such a little 
time for the making that the giver 
couldn’t possibly be called unpatriotic, 
but one should plan for them early— 
and always keep them handy so that 
every minute of spare time can be 
utilized. 


[THE COAL SITUATION 


OME of the coal miners celebrated 
Labor Day by taking their shift in 
the mines. Thus Labor Day served to 
deliver a heavy blow at he Kaiser, for 
the extra tonnage mined on this holi- 
day means just that much more steel 
for shells and that many more tons of 
coal for the use of ships carrying muni- 
tions and food to our armies in France. 
Reports so far received of the Labor 


Day performances show that the mine 
workers of the Westmoreland Coal Co., 
inPennsylvania, turned out 10,694 tons 
of coal, a tonnage slightly in excess 
of the daily average production for 
August, In the Pocahontas and Tug 
River low volatile fields of West Vir- 
ginia reports indicate that the mine 
output reached above 90 per cent of 
the average day’s production, calculat- 


ed on the production dyring the month 
of August, In the Pocahontas and Tug 
River fields the production managers 
report an output of 1,219 cars mined 
on Labor Day. On the following day 
the output exceeded 1100 cars. The 
Pocahontas and Tug River fields pro- 
duce a coal used exclusively by the 
Navy. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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| BEAUTY HINTS | 


DRESSING THE HAIR 


By Evelyn Northington 


WOMAN’S hair, so aptly called 

her crowning glory, may easily be- 
come her Waterloo. When one knows 
how, it may be made to cover many, 
many weak points, and many pretty 
lines may be brought out by its judi- 
cious arrangement. Take the woman 
with the high, rounding forehead for 
instance; perhaps her hair does grow 
in a delightful little point in the cen- 
ter of her brow, but do you suppose 
that she has ever looked into her hand 
mirror? Her forehead, giving her pro- 
file a scallop, which could easily be 
avoided by parting her locks or ar- 
ranging them softly over her brow, 
the hard, uncompromising line would be 
lost and the woman would look ten 
years younger. 

If the features are regular, take 
advantage of the simple coiffures which 
bring out the classical lines to advan- 
tage, but be shy of anything along this 
line if your nose is stubby and your 
face is round—softly curling locks will 
suit your style. A large nose will pro- 
hibit an exaggerated knot at the back 
of the head. This gives a long line 
which is exceedingly unbecoming. 

Be sure to take.advantage of your 
good points. The back of your neck 
is particularly pretty, perhaps, if so, 
arrange your hair high so that the 
charming lines are not hidden. Your 
ears may be dainty and sheli like; do 
not hide them completely even though 
ears may be out of style. A low knot 
may suit some and a high knot oth- 
ers. There is no rule to tell just which 
belongs to an especial style. The best 
plan will be to spend an hour before 
your mirror and try the different ar- 
rangements. Pull out a lock here and 
fasten one close there, and do not for- 
get to note the effect at back and side 
as well as at the front. You will doubt- 
less succeed in finding a pretty and 
becoming arrangement. 

Clean hair is more easily arranged 
than dirty hair. If the hair is dark 
it should be shampooed at least once a 
month, especially is this true of 
straightened hair. Lighter shades of 
hair may be dry shampooed in case it 
cannot be conveniently washed. 

Unless one has plenty of time and 
some one to help out, the natural hair 
can hardly be arranged in the manner 
shown in the shops. No matter how 
generous nature may have been, puffs 
and curls, are, as a rule pinned on. 
Not every one can accomplish a suc- 
cessful coiffure either simple or com- 
plex, and it is therefore a good plan 
to decide upon a becoming model, just 
as one decides upon a becoming hat. 
When so much progress has been made, 
the next step takes one to the hair 
dressing establishment with instruc- 
tions to the hairdresser to copy the 
model. If time is precious the coif- 
fure may be manufactured and simply 
pinned on. But the lady of liesure may 
achieve her coiffure by having her own 
hair curled and puffed. This under- 
taking is much more difficult than that 
of pinning on the made coiffure. 


There never was a time when it 
was so possible for a woman to look 
her best as now. No matter what her 
features may be, she can make them 


appear at their best by adopting the | 


most becoming style of hairdressing. 


Modes reflect various periods from the | 


Grecian to the present. It is a common 
fault among women that they fail to 
realize the importance of making the 
most of their hair. 


The wearing of false hair is injuri- | 


ous only when one is foolish enough to 
go to bed at night without taking it off, 
and without brushing it. Oil, grease 


and dandruff all settle in false hair, | 


and unless given careful attention and 
kept clean, are apt to cause grayness 
and premature baldness. 


Every pin should be removed from 
the hair at night and the hair should 


be carefully brushed to remove the} 


dust and dirt of the day,—then there 
should be a massage for at least five 
minutes to loosen the scalp and send 
the circulation all through the scalp. 

Keeping the hair pretty after one is 
past middle life is no easy task. If it 
does not fade and become dull all over 
it is apt to go into streaks and look 
lifeless. The remedy for gray hair 
is not hair dye, it is massaging, brush- 
ing and ventilation. 

Despite the enthusiasts who rave 
over young faces and white hair, no 


woman really welcomes gray hair; she} 


may be reconciled to it to the point of 
not favoring dyes, but that is all. 
Therefore, take every precaution to 


keep the hair from turning. Poor gen-| 
eral health will do it, so will excessive 


worry or too much brain work without 
proper exercise and relaxation. Noth- 
ing will cause the hair to become gray 
so quickly as allowing the scalp to be 
robbed of nourishing oils. For this 


reason too much shampooing or the use | 


of drying mixtures on the hair is bad. 
Tonics that contain plenty of oil are 
invaluable to keep the natural luster 
of the hair and should be used reg- 
ularly by those whose family has a ten- 
dency to turn grey early. 





COMING! 


“THE UGLY DUCKLING” 
By William H. Scott. 


“The Ugly Duckling turned out to be a swan.” 


Don’t fail to read this charming story of Colored busi- 
ness life in the November issue. 
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BACK UP THE BOYS 
WITH YOUR DOLLARS 


Every American soldier going 
“Over There”’ is ready for the 
supreme sacrifice---his is the 
greater task. Yours is but to 
back these boys with your 
dollars. 


DO NOT WAIT FOR SOME ONE TO COME 
AFTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION —VOLUNTEER 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY’S DEFENSE JUST AS 
THE BOYS “OVER THERE” DID. 


It is the duty of every person 


Buy a 
4th Liberty Bond 


You Don’t Have to Pay Cash for them 
You Can 


MAKE YOUR FIRST PAYMENT DOWN FROM CASH 
ON HAND AND TAKE CARE OF THE BALANCE 
OUT OF YOUR DAILY, WEEKLY OR MONTH- 

LY SAVINGS. AFTER THE WAR THE 
BONDS WILL BE WORTH MORE 
THAN YOU PAID FOR THEM. 


Patriotically Contributed 
te Winning the War 
by the 


Overton- Hygienic Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





















CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 

If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


manuecripts Let them be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
Ay sentiment, and fet them have ao difficulties for the understanding. 
If yeu can write such a story let us hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicage 





LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR): 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Birthday or Xmas 


Present, 
SEEPS HHS 
No. 1075— 
Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 


Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 





No. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, J2 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. 





No. 1075. 


nt by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
Bae ns find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 


refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 


By P. A. Glanton 





PART III 


HEN William of Orange saw 

Louis the fourteenth, cover Hol- 
land with troops he said, “Break down 
the dykes, give Holland back to the 
ocean,” and Europe said “Sublime!” 
When the armies of France descended 
upon Russia there was a cry of “Burn 
Moscow, starve the invaders.” And Eu- 
rope said, “Sublime!” This black man 
saw all Europe against him, and his 
race tore off its own fetters, forged 
them into swords and won the liberty 
through a sea of blood on the battle- 
fields but won. His last words uttered 
to his son in France, were “My boy go 
back to St. Domingo and forget that 
France murdered your father.” He 
risked his empire rather than permit 
the slave trade on his dominion. 

What of the American Negro as a 
soldier? No attempt has been made to 
preserve a record of the services and 
the sufferings of the Colored soldiers 
in the Revolution. Their history is not 
written; it lies upon the soil, watered 
with their blood. And what is true cf 
the history of the Negro’s bravery in 
the Revolution is true of him in every 
war in the history of this country. 
From the streets of Boston, where Cris- 
pus Attucks gave his life for Democ- 
racy, to the shell torn trenches of Ev- 
rope, truly he has watered the soil with 
his blood. At Bunker Hill Peter Salem, 
an ex-slave, emptied the contents of his 
gun into the body of Major Pitcairn, an 
English officer, killing him instantly. 
This brave act checked the British ad- 
vance and saved the day. 

A Negro soldier by the name of 
Prince was a member of Col. Barton's 
expedition at Newport, and was instru- 
mental in the success of that midnight 
raid which terminated in the capture cf 
the British Maj. Gen. Prescott, thus 
effecting the release of General Lee who 
was then a prisoner of war. There are 
hundreds of others whose names are too 
numberous to mention who distinguish- 
ed themselves for bravery, unequalled 
in the annals of history. They were 
with Washington at Valley Forge and 
like their white comrades, lef: their 
life’s blood on the frozen earth from 
their uncovered feet. 


The race was well represented in the 
War of 1812 and many heroes could be 
mentioned if space would permit. But 
let us turn to the Civil War. 

Denied admission at first, they ans- 


wered the call 200,000 stronz when the 
chance was given them to fight. Gen. 
Butler said that no Colorei soldiers 
were wounded in the back which proves 
conclusively that there were no cowards 
among them—they always faced the 
enemy. 


Did the Negro gain his freedom by 
the sheding of his own blood? Colonels 
Shaw, Beecher, Birney, Captain Pinch- 
back, Lieutenants Trotter, Dupree, Sur- 
geon, Augusta, and many others could 
tell you that 68,178 black men and wo- 
men laid down their lives that we might 
have the freedom we are enjoying to- 
day. Some day when truth and justice 
have a hearing, the names of those mar- 
tyrs shall adorn history’s pages—the 
brightest stars of modern civilization. 
Notwithstanding some have always 
raised the cry of “white man’s wars,” 
God has always permitted the sons of 
Ham to arrive on time and win the 
victory. Who can forget the charge of 
our gallant men up San Juan Hill in 
the face of a withering fire singing, 
“There'll be a hot time in the old town 
tonight.” They saved the lives of Col. 
Roosevelt and his rough riders and 
brought the war of 1898 to an imme- 
diate and victorious close. Again these 
same Cavalrymen traveled across the 
barren plains of Mexico, where in the 
face of overwhelming Adds, they gave 
up their lives for Old Glory. 


And today while we are recounting 
the noble deeds of the past, the black 
soldiers from Africa and America are 
forming the only stone wall in Europe 
which is preventing the Huns from con- 
quering the world. But there is no 
cause for surprise. They are living up 
to the records and achievements of our 
forefathers, the mighty kings of Ethio- 
pia. 

We cannot write of those brave boys 
who are now giving their lives for 
world’s democracy on the battle fields 
of France. Who will record their 
deeds? The story of the two New York 
lads who whipped 25 of the enemy, of 
our own Col. Denison, who led the 370th 
Infantry across the ocean, of the 15th 
New York,—the first of our boys to en- 
ter the trenches—yes, the 700,000 of 
our young men who answered the first 
call of their country to fight for lib- 
erty, right and justice—this must be 
recorded in history. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


Reports received by the United States 
Fuel Administration indicate that the 
request of the administration for the 
abandonment of pleasure riding in au- 
tomobiles on Sunday was thoroughly 
observed throughout the country. 

With automobiles idle, various trans- 
portation methods were substituted. 
President Wilson who led the country 
in gasoline conservation, went to 
church in an ancient White House car- 
riage, behind a pair of horses. His 
police escort usually mounted on high- 
power motor cycles, rode bicycles. 

The request of the Fuel Administra- 
tion applied only to the teritory east 
of the Mississippi River in which terri- 
tory it is estimated the saving of gas- 
oline amounted to 7,600,000 gallons. 

The skip-stop system that went into 
effect on September 15th is another 
fuel saving measure adopted by the 
Fuel Administration. It is estimated 
that with the skip-stop system in prac- 
tice generally throughout the country 


a | saving of coal will be acomplished 


amounting to 1,500,000 tons of coal 
annually, 

The system will be made effective 
through the voluntary co-operation of 
the American public, municipal au- 
thorities, and street railway officials. 
Suggestions for operation, together 
with sufficient instructions for install- 
ing of the system have been submitted 
to the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation War Board to the United States 
Fuel Administration to the councilmen, 
mayors, public service commissioners 
and city commissioners, and to the 
electric railway officials of all cities of 
25,000 or more. 

In the few cities where the skip-stop 
system is already in operation it is 
now effecting an annual saving of 500,- 
000 tons of coal. 

The Fuel Administration suggests 
that there should not be more than 
eight stops to the mile in business dis- 
tricts, six stops per mile in residence 
districts, and four stops per mile in 
the open country. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


S.0.S. (GAVE ON SUGAR) 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


wits the approach of Autumn and 
the opening of school comes the 
query “What can I have for the chil- 
dren’s lunch?” It is wartime too and 
the allowance of two pounds of sugar 
means a decided cut in the amount of 
sweets one can afford to serve. 

Doughnuts, cookies, and even cakes 
can be made in a most satisfactory 
manner with but little sugar, or with 
a combination of sugar and white 
syrup. In this way, the children at 
least, can have their supply of sweets 
for the lunch box and it won’t be 
necessary to use more than the regular 
allowance of sugar either. 5 

One cup of pure white corn syrup 
and three teaspoonfuls of sugar can be 
substituted in almost any recipe that 
calls for a full cup of sugar. There 
is no difference in the taste and the 
housewife who will use syrup as a sub- 
stitute for sugar can furnish her fam- 
ily with no end of good things with- 
out breaking any of Mr. Hoover’s rules. 
White syrup too, can be used as a sub- 





stitute for sugar in coffee, tea, cocoa 
and other beverages and can be used 
in canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables. 





Doughnuts 
1% cups flour 
1% cups barley, rye, corn or any other 
wartime flour 

tablespoon shortening 

cup sugar or substitute 

eggs 

cup milk 

teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon salt 
Mix the flour and flour substitutes 
and baking powder; sift three times. 
Cream sugar and shortening, cinnamon 
and salt, add the beaten eggs and then 
the milk, Stir in flour. Roll out and 
fry in deep, hot, fat. 

French Pastry 

macaroons 
tablespoonful grated chocolate 
cups scalded milk 
egg yolks 
tablespoon sugar 
tablespoon vanilla 
Pound and sift the macaroons, add 
chocolate and milk, let stand ten min- 
utes and add the egg yolks, sugar and 
flavoring. Line patty pans with puff 
or chopped paste, fill with the mixture 
and bake in a quick oven twenty min- 
utes. 
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Barley Grits Cookies 

1 cup barley grits 
1% cups flour 

\% cup shortening 

4 cup sugar 

YZ cup syrup or honey 
1 egg 
8 tablespoons water 
2 teaspoons baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

Mix the flour and barley grits with 
the baking powder and sift three times. 
Cream the sugar and shortening, add 
the beaten egg and salt. Next add the 
syrup and mix thoroughly. Add water 
and stir in the sifted flour. Roll thin 
cut and bake in a hot oven. 


Cookies 

1 cup flour 
1 cup substitute 
% cup shortening 
Y% cup sugar or substitute 
1 or 2 eggs 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
4 teaspoonful salt 

or 8 tablespoonfuls water or milk 

teaspoon flavoring 
Mix the flour, the substitutes and 
baking powder. Cream the sugar and 
shortening, add the beaten eggs and 
salt; then add the water, flavoring and 
finally the flour. Roll thin, cut with 
cookie cutter and bake in hot oven. 


rm 


Peanut Butter Cookies 
% cupful peanut butter 
Yycup sugar 
1 egg well beaten 
Y% cupful flour 
14 teaspoonful salt 
H% teaspoonful cinnamon 
% teaspoonful soda 

Work peanut butter until creamy, 
add sugar gradually, egg, soda dissolv- 
ed in tablespoonful of hot water and 
dry ingredients. Chill roll thin, shape, 
arrange on buttered sheet and bake in 
moderate oven. 

Genoese Pastry 
% cups flour 
6 tablespoons butter 
Y, cup almond paste 
YZ cup sugar 
5 eggs, 

Melt butter in a bowl, taking care 
it does not get too hot; break the eggs 
into another bowl, add the sugar. Stand 
the bowl in a sauce pan of boiling wa- 
ter and whip the mixture for twenty 
minutes; do not let it get too hot. Take 
the bowl from the water, add the al- 
mond paste, crumbled fine, beat until 
smooth and add the butter, and last of 
all, sift in the flour, stirring lightly 
all the time. Line a round jelly cake 
pan with buttered paper, neatly fitted 
and standing an inch above the edge. 
Bake in a rather quick oven for half 
an hour. When it is done no marks 
should remain on it when pressed with 
the finger. 

Ginger Bread 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sour cream 
2% cups flour 

YZ teaspoon nutmeg 

YZ cup sugar 
1 egg beaten 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 rounding teaspoon soda 

Stir sugar and egg together and mix 
in the flour and molasses, finally add 
the sour cream. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Mock Cherry Pie 
1 cup cranberries cut in halves 
14 cup raisins, cut in pieces 
Yu cup sugar 
1 tablespoon flour 
Butter the size of a walnut 

Cover the bottom of a pie plate with 
paste—reserve enough for the upper 
crust. For filling use the cranberries, 
raisins and sugar well mixed together 
and put the butter in the center of the 
mixture. Bake about thirty minutes in 
a moderate oven. 
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Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 
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OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
PEEPEEEESESEEEESEEEEEEOEEESESEEESSTESTESES TESS 


HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


SESES Soho eee eee 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 
that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 










will say: 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overtoa-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


FOSSSSSECO 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
“It is just what I am looking 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal holder............ $1.25 





Same comb, small size...... -75 
A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 
Petes... $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by :— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, II. 


> 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 














OUR PERFUMES 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—tThe true odor of a clover blossom. 

VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 





we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton -Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 





—— is really something new in 
ice cream. It comes of freezing 
rice and milk as prepared commercially 
by a company in Portland Oregon. The 
rice and milk is steam cooked in sealed 
cans and ready for the table without 
further preparation, unless the consu- 
mer desires it hot. For ice cream, the 
only thing necessary is to place the 
milk and rice in the freezer, flavor to 
suit the taste, and proceed precisely 
the same as in the ordinary manner. 


A NATIONS STRENGTH 
ISIN ITS FOOD SUPPLY 
Eat Less — Waste nothing ey 


Create a Reserve 












AMERICA MUST FEED 
120, 000, 000 ALLTES 





The rice kernels, it will be found, are 


completely disintegrated by the freez- 
ing, and according to reports the pro- 
duct is delicious. 

It is desired to insure a supply of 
ready mixed flours on the market and 
to have millers and dealers of all kinds 
encourage the use and sale of this flour 
so that the country may be on a mixed 
flour basis without the necessity of re- 
tailers making combination sales of 
flour and substitutes. 

All such mixed flours made according 
to the following regulations should be 
labeled “Victory Mixed Flour” and are 
to be labeled with the ingredients in 
order of their proportion. The flours 
so mixed must be milled in accordance 
with the standards of the United States 
Food Administration. No “mixed 
flours” except proportions as outlined 
below: 

Mixed wheat and barley flour shall 
be in the proportion of four pounds of 
wheat flour to one pound of barley 
flour. 

Mixed wheat and corn flour shall con- 
tain the proportion of four pounds of 
wheat flour to one pound of corn flour. 

Mixed wheat, barley and corn flour 
shall contain the proportion of eight 
pounds of wheat flour to one pound of 
barley and one pound of corn flour. 

Mixed wheat and rye flour shall con- 
tain the proportion of three pounds of 
wheat flour and not less than’ two 
pounds of rye flour. 

Whole wheat, entire wheat, or gra- 
ham flour or meal shall contain at least 
ninety-five percent of the wheat berry. 

All the above “Victory flours” may 
be sold without substitutes, but at no 
greater price from the miller, whole- 
saler, or retail dealer than in the case 
of standard wheat flour. 

The new regulations supersede the 
50-50 rule. The retail dealer selling 
standard wheat flour is required to 
carry in stock either barley flour, corn 
meal, or corn flour, and with every sale 
of wheat flour must sell a combination 
of some one or more of these in the 
proportion of one pound of substitute 
to each four pounds of wheat flour. 
No dealer may force any other substi- 
tutes in combination upon the consum- 
er, and these substitutes must conform 
to the standards fixed by the United 
States Food Administration. 

There are some localities where 
other substitutes are available and 
which retailers may wish to carry. In 
order to meet this situation the follow- 
ing flours may be sold in such combin- 
ation in lieu of the above flours if the 
consumer so demands at the ratio of 
one pound to each four pounds of 
wheat flour; that is feterita flour, and 
meals. rice flour, oat flour, kafir flour, 
milo flour, peanut flour, bean flour, po- 
tato flour, and buckwheat flour. Pure 
rye flour or meal may be sold as a sub- 








stitute but must be sold in proportion 
of at least two pounds of rye with 
three pounds of wheat flour. 

The foregoing rules apply to all cus- 
tom and exchange transactions as well 
as sales of flour to farmers unless 
modified by special announcement of 
the Federal Food Administrator of the 
State where the mill is located, acting 
with the approval of the zone com- 
mittee. 

One of the whining complaints which 
the officials of the Food Administration 
have to meet most often in these days 
of saving and sacrifices is the one 
voiced by the man or woman who 
thinks he should be released from his 
share because a neighbor across the 
street or next door is cheating his Gov- 
ernment by not living up to the regula- 
tions. 

“I’m perfectly willing to go without 
wheat flour and have only one teaspoon 
of sugar in my coffee, but I don’t un- 
derstand why I should deny myself 
just so that person can have all the 
wheat and sugar he wants;” so runs 
the plaint. 

It is because there are food slackers 
along with profiteers and other scum, 
willing and ready to make dollars out 
of the agonies of the nations of the 
earth, that food rulings have to be 
made. It is because some selfish, in- 
human, creature who walks the earth 
in the shape of a man declares, “I will 
eat what and when I want to despite 


‘Share & Share Alike 
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the fact that babies of Belgium die 
with the torture of starvation, and the 


Hun beats back the Allies’ armies be-® 


cause they lack food;” it is because of 
this that most Americans must save 
harder and sacrifice longer. 

Let the man who claims when 
brought before the Food Administra- 
tion for violations “The other fellow 
was doing it,” remember that other 
“fellows” are leaping from mud and 
blood soaked parapets to face a show- 
er of Hun bullets and to stop with 
their bodies the razored bayonets of 
the enemy. It is an excuse which 
does’t go. 

Fully 200,000,000 wild rabbits are 
killed in the United States every year, 
according to the estimates made by the 
Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Many of 
them are jack rabbits, the majority of 
which have not been utilized in the 
past. If all the rabbits killed were con- 
sumed they would furnish between 
200,000 and 300,000 tons of valuable 
food, and if proper measures were tak- 
en to insure the collection of skins, 
these would have a value of $20,000,000. 
The Biological Survey has frequently 
been called upon to help western farm- 
ers in coping with the rabbit pest. In 
view of the probable economic value of 
rabbit meat and fur in the coming 
years, the energies of the farmers 
and ranchmen will be directed to the 
conserfation of this important re- 
source. Already a number of estab- 
lishments for collecting, dressing, can- 
ning, and shipping rabbit meat are in 
operation in western centers. As in 
Australia the transition of the wild 
rabbit in this country from its status 
as a pest to a source of profit is as- 
sured, it is believed. 

Two hundred thousand pounds of fine 
fish have been supplied to housewives 
in Nashville, Louisville, and Indianapo- 
lis through the co-operation of the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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d from his SPECIAL DELIVERY 
across the The burglar had just begun his term 
ng his Gov- and was assigned to work in the broom 
the regula- factory. Near him was an oldish man 
7 who studied him intently and seemed 
go without t) be awaiting an vpportunity to say 
ne teaspoon mething. It came when the overseer 
I don’t un- Was at the ice-water tank. 
ny myself | «How long are you in for?” he whis- 
ave all the red. 
+ So Tuns | “Twelve years,” replied the new- 
mer, 


od slackers 
other scum, 
dollars out 
ions of the 


The veteran looked around nervously 
nd thrust a letter in the burglar’s 
and, 





have to be “T’m in for life,” he said. “Mail this 
selfish, in- )When you get out.” 
s the earth 
ares, “I will NOTHING TO BE ASHAMED OF 
t to despite | He—“I haven’t done a day’s work in 
————._ two years.” 
She—“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 
He—“Oh, no. I’m a night-watchman 


in a bank.” 





WEDDED BLISS 
Rebecca—“Do you understand the 
—_____— g] nguage of married life?” 
Belgium die Rachel—“‘No, do you?” 
ion, and the ‘Rebecca—‘Yes. One grunt means I 
» armies be-0! ve you. Two grunts means ‘Don’t 
s because of other me, I want to read my paper.’” 
; must save 
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laims when “Why are you in prison, my good 
Administra- ..an?” asked the sympathetic visitor. 
other fellow “IT wanted to do a deed of kindness, 
- that other zaum, but de law didn’t see it dat way.” 
ym mud and | “No?” 

face a show- | “I wuz told dat a certain million- 
0 stop with |ire’s money wuz a burden to him, an’ 


bayonets of [[ tried to lighten his burden.” 
xcuse which 





SAVED HIMSELF 

Neighbor—“Say, Dobson, if you’re 
running to fish your little boy out of 
the mill pond, you’re too late!” 

Dobson (wildly) —“Oh, good heav- 
ens!” 

Neighbor—“Yep, he crawled out him- 

ad 
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NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT 
Jinks—“I know a. woman who has 
never searched her husband’s pockets.” 
Blinks—“Really! Impossible!” 
Jinks—“No, she’s never been mar- 
ried.” 





SAME OLD HOURS 

She was a widow who was trying to 
get in touch with her deceased hus- 
band. 

The medium, after a good deal of 
futile work, said to her: 

“The conditions this evening seem 
unfavorable. I can’t seem to establish 
communication with Mr. Smith, 
ma’am.” 

“Well, I’m not surprised,” said the 
widow, with a glance at the clock. “It 
is only half-past eight now, and John 
never did show upytill about three a. 
m.”—Tit-bits, 
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| If It’s Funny—Laugh 


ON THE DOT 
Helene: “Now, George, you must 
come early, because you know father 
puts out all the lights at ten o’clock.” 
George: “Very well, dearest. I’ll be 
there promptly at ten.” 





OPTIMISM 
The old world we’re living in 
Is pretty hard to beat; 
Every rose may have its thorn— 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 





SOUNDED BIGGER 

A Colored employee of a large com- 
pany was killed in an accident. The 
claim agent went to the widow to make 
a settlement out of court. 

“You see, madam,” said the agent, 
“we make you a fair offer. If you re- 
fuse and take the matter into court, 
you may not receive anything. Will 
you be satisfied with fifteen hunrded 
dollars?” 

“No suh. You’se ain’t gwine ter 
cheat me. Ise won’t be satisfied with 
no fifteen hundred dollars. Ise won’t 
be satisfied ’less I gets a thousand dol- 
lars.” 





ANY OF THEM WOULD DO 
Mr. Slowe (about 11:59 P. M.)— 
“Shall I sing Tosti’s ‘Good-Bye’?” 
Miss Cutting (wearily)—“I don’t 
care which one you sing—in fact you 
needn’t bother to sing it, just say it.” 





ECONOMY 

Recently at a funeral, a well dressed 
stranger took a seat in one of the three 
mourning coaches. The three other 
occupants of the carriage were rather 
curious to know who he was, and at 
last one of them began to question him. 
The dialogue went something like this: 

“Are you a brother of the corpse?” 

“No, I am not the brother of the 
corpse.” 

“Well, 
cousin?” 

“No, I’m not ‘a cousin.” 

“At any rate, you are a friend of the 
corpse.” 

“No, I’m not that either. You see, 
I’ve not been very well,” explained the 
stranger, “and my doctor ordered me 
to ride about in the fresh air as much 
as possible, and not having a carriage 
of my own, I thought it would be 
cheaper to ride out to the cemetery 
with you than to hire a cab.” 


then perhaps you are a 





WASTED ENERGY 
The Missus: “Dinah, did you wash 
the fish carefully before you baked it?” 
Dinah: “Lawd, no, ma’am. Wot de 
use ob washin’ er fish dat’s lived all his 
life in de watah?” 


WRONG NUMBER 
Pauline: “No Freddie, I cannot 
marry you. The man who weds me 
must be a grand man,—upright and 
square.” 
Freddie: “You don’t want a man, 
you want a piano.” 





HE ONLY WANTED A CHANCE 

Old Roxleigh: “You want to marry 
my daughter? Why, you are support- 
ed by your father.” ; 

Suiter: “Yes, sir, but my gov-nor is 
tired of supporting me and he says he 
thinks I ought to get into another 
family.” 





HARD ON HIM 
“Casey is me pertickeler frind, Oi’d 
have ye know.” 
“Giwan! If he was pertickeler he 
wouldn’t be yer frind.” 
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A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties. 


Book No. 
Bood No. 
Book No. 
Book ‘No. 


Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 
Edgings and insertions. 

Cluny laces. 

Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 

Caps, doilies and collars. 

Book No. 
Book No. 
Book No. 
Book No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
Book No. 6: 

6: Tatting and Maltese crochet. 

7: Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

8: Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

9 


: New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, etc. 


Book No. 10: Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 

Book No. 11: Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Book No. 12: Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges, 
Book No. 13: Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Book No. 14: Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 

Book No. 15: Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


No. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 
scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


No. 2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 
2 years’ subscription sent direct to us. 
to us. 


No. 3—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
to us. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in offer No. ................ , and you may 
enter my subscription for years, for which 
find enclosed $...........« (One dollar for one year, 


two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 
Wee oe ee eee eee vs 


De crcisstthitattecaiiitndreenaimiaayiitceiniiietiiacatasiaelaininainiinieiainiatinaaiine = 


. 
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Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s same 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 
The Church Aid Dept. 


Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave, 


Chicago. 
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Get Black’s Blue Book 


AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


Colored People’s Business and Professional Direetory 
and Guide for Chicago is now ready and going fast 


Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 


6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 


will 
Pro- 
mote 
Full 
Growth 
of Hair. 
will 
Also 
Restore 
the 
Strength, 
Vitality and 
the Beauty of 
the Hair. 


If Your Hair 

Is Dry and Wiry, Try 

EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are bothered with 
Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp, or any Hair Trou- 
ble, we want you to try a 
jar of Bast India Hair 
Grower. The remedy con- 
tains medical properties that 

go to the roots of the Hair, 
stimulate the skin, helping nature to do 
its work. Leaves the hair soft and 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thou- 
sand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and beautiful Black Eye- 
Brows, also restores Gray Hair to its 
iNatural Color. Can be used with Hot 
Iron for Straightening. 


Price, Sent by Mall, 50c. 
8. D. LYONS, General Agent 
$14 E. Second St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
10c extra for postage. 


: Black’s Blue Book Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Notary Public Office Phone 3337 
H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 
Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


We Sell Music and 


Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIE€ 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 
5244 State Street Chicago, IIL 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZIN. 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


To Renovate Pillows 


| arwdel wash the feather pillows, con- 

tents and all—then fasten the end 
of the vacuum cleaner in the end of 
each pillow and turn on the current 
co that the feathers will dry. The 
end of the pillow should be ripped 
slightly so that he end of the vacuum 
cleaner can be inserted easily. The air 
will enliven the feathers and in a 
very short time they will be as licht 
and fluffy as new.—Mrs. F. L. L., Wis- 
consin. 


An Easy Way to Clean Windows 

I have found a way to polish win- 
dows brilliantly with the least possible 
work. I can clean them whether the 
sun is shining or not—so infallible is 
my method. First wipe off all the dust 
with a dry cloth, or if very dirty with 
a damp one then put a small quantity 
of water in a basin and make it very 
strong with household ammonia, using 
not more than 2 parts of water to 
one of ammonia. Dip a small cloth or 
sponge in this and wring it nearly dry, 
‘hen go over the glass rapidly, rubbing 
hard. Wipe immediately with a dry, 
lintless cloth or the pane will be dry 
before you can get over it. The sole 
objection to this method is the effect on 
the hands. I wear gloves sometimes, 
but often I wash my hands immediately 
after task and rub them with lemon 
juice or vinegar—rinse them with clear 
water and thus ward off all ill effects.— 
Mrs. A. G. W., Iowa. 

For Napery 

For years I had known that fruit 
stains on linen could be more easily 
removed by pouring boiling water 
through the linen when stretched over 
a bowl. One day I noticed the silver 
pudding dish on the table and put 
a napkin over the pudding dish and 
slipped the frame in place. Thus the 
linen was held in place and stretched 
tightly as though it were an embroidery 
frame. With both hands free to hold 
the kettle high, I could obtain a force 
of steam sufficient to remove the stains 
quickly and easily.—V. L. S., Illinois, 

For the Kitchen Floor 

I have a white pine kitchen floor 
from which the original finish had com- 
pletely been worn. It was very hard 
to keep clean. Finally I scrubbed it 
and when thoroughly dry, painted it 
with three coats. of deck paint, ‘Then 
T waxed it as I would a hard wood floor. 
This prevented stains from penetrating 
and protected the paint from wear. It 
also made it very easy to care for.— 
M, M. F., Ohio. 

Refrigerator Hints 

A rubber such as one uses on a fruit 
jar is a good thing to place under a 
dish or a pan that you place next to 
the ice. It will keep the dish from 
slipping. 


Oilcloth for the Walls 

After struggling in vain to keep my 
my kitchen walls clean, I finally dis- 
covered that ordinary oilcloth made an 
excellent finish to wainscote height. The 
paper hanger put it on for me over 
the painted wall, using the width of 
the oilcloth which was one and one-half 
yards wide. A cleap picture molding 
was used for a finish. Above the base 
we used blue and white paper to match 
the oilcloth. The oilcloth can be piped 
off and kept clean, I have had this 
cileloth five years and it still look 
well.—L. V. M., Kansas. 


Hook up the Curtains 


Keeping bedroom curtains fresh is a 
big item in laundry work. As all o 
us like to sleep with the windows up i 
is hard on the curtains. Pinning, knot 
ting, or throwing them over the ba 
musses them dreadfully. Therefore 
I tried placing small dress hooks in the 
lower corners of each curtain with an 
eye to correspond, two-thirds of the 
way from the bottom of the edge of 
each curtain. Each night the curtain 
can be hooked up and when they are 
let down in the morning they will be 
fresh and unwrinkled. Use the tiniest 
hooks you can find—they will not be 
detected when not in use. Living room 
curtains or the curtains in any other 
room where the windows are kept open 
frequently may be treated in the same 
manner.—Mrs, T. E. D., West Virginia. 


Vacuum Cleaner Hint 
When using the vacuum cleaner put 
the superfluous cord over the shoulder 
so that the slack part is behind you. 
Then if the rug has a series of designs 
in the center, clean the border first and 
then the designs one at a time and no 
part will be overlooked —E. O. L., Mis- 
souri. 
Polishing Floors 
I have found that an old fashioned 
flat-iron padded and covered with a 
woolen blanket will polish my wax 
floors, beautifully. It is also excellent 
for polishing the library table, desk, 
etc., after rubbing them with the floor 
wax.—F, M. W., Michigan. 


For White Enamel 


Instead of scouring off the enamel 
surface of your white kitchen sink, try 
cleaning it with a dish mop and Javelle 
water. The stains will disappear as if 
by magic. This is especially effective 
in removing vegetable and jelly stains 
during canning season.—M. W. R., In- 
diana, 

Save Syrup 

When your syrup cans are empty 
instead of throwing them away imme- 
diately, heat them through and you 
will find that there is enough syrup 
stuck to the sides of the can for one: 
person. 


FOOD CONSERVATION NOTES 


(Continued on page 16) 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries and the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. Regular weekly ship- 
ments of carload lots are being made 
to these inland cities from points on 
the gulf of Mexico in order to encour- 
age the use of less meat by an in- 
creased consumption of fish. An agent 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
working with the Railroad Administra- 
tion in handling the transportation, and 
the distribution is under the direction 
of State and city food administrators 
in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 


Ten carload lots aggregating more 
than 200,000 pounds have already been 
distributed in this way. Each dealer 
notifies the local food administrator 
how many pounds he will need for his 
trade and he is supplied with his share 
immediately upon the arrival of the 
ear. Circulars are distributed calling 
the housewives’ attention to the fish 
and telling how best to cook them. 

Sea mullet, sea catfish, sheepshead, 
trout, and hardtail are some of the 
varieties that have found favor with 
the women. Plans are now being com- 
pleted to ship fish from the North Ca- 
rolina coast to Pittsburgh. 
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